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READING FOR TODAY 


By William Huntington Thompson ! 


I 

SHOULD like to present the case for modern- 
I ized and functional reading for young people. 

I am convinced of two things, first, that 
every adult regardless of his occupation should 
be able to read with ease and understanding, 
and, secondly, that a great deal of classical lit- 
erature has little value for those who wish to be 
in tune with the modern world. Just at present 
reading worthy to be called Literature of any 
kind means nothing to many young people and 
the wrong thing to many more. There is, further- 
more, a terrible chasm between the leaders and 
workers in science and the multitude, a chasm 
which must be bridged somehow. We shall not 
bridge it by bringing up, on the one hand, a race 
of illiterate mechanics, nor, on the other hand, a 
group of dreamy, unmechanical literates, versed 
in the nineteenth century novel, but ignorant 
of the basis of modern life. It is possible that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
field of Eton, but the battles of the future, as 
well as the struggles for a fuller life for peace, 
will be won in the laboratories. We simply can- 
not permit children of this generation to grow up 
unprepared either to take part in that struggle, 
provided they have enough talent, or to appre- 
ciate what’s going on, if they have enough in- 
telligence to appreciate anything. 

We hear much of the “Great Books” which 
will enrich the mind and prepare the reader of 
them to face life with sense and courage. That 
may be true of many of the Great Books, the 
philosophical or those requiring any sort of hard 
thinking, but literature in the ordinary meaning 
of the word will prepare the mind in no way for 
any modern problem. The change in the ways 
of life in the last fifty years has been so tremen- 
dous that the assumptions inherent in the lit- 
erature of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
are obsolete. They are obsolete for the majority 
of people, although there will be always scholars 
and persons of spiritual insight for whom the 
literature of any period will have meaning. 
Most of the young people we deal with in 
schools, however, have no expectation of qualify- 
ing as intellectuals of that kind. Even for schol- 
ars, Literature as usually considered provides 
an unbalanced and none too nourishing diet for 
the demands of twentieth-century life. 


1 Mr. Thompson teaches at The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn. 


Possibly the universality of Shakespeare’s 
thoughts as expressed in his plays is valuable for 
all sorts of people, at all times. For example, 
the speech of Henry V, beginning, “Once more 
unto the breach, dear friends, or close the wall 
up with our English dead,” is as good a rallying 
cry for battle now as it was several hundred 
years ago. Likewise Hamlet’s soliloquies, and 
Polonius’ bon mots, can furnish comfort to a 
man of any age. Yet how much of the humor of 
Midsummer Night's Dream falls flat today! 

But the Bible-and-Shakespeare, you object, 
surely the Bible-and-Shakespeare are the founda- 
tions of character. True enough of the Bible or 
most of it, if you stop hyphenating it with 
Shakespeare because it is “such wonderful Lit- 
erature.” If you honestly regard the Bible as 
the Word of God and not as lovely Elizabethan 
English you will welcome the new Americanized 
version, which modernizes the language, and you 
will want your children to read it. If you area 
bit disappointed at not hearing the good old 
prose, you must confess immediately that the 
Bible has meant to you sonorous and easily 
quotable phrases, not religious teaching. In a 
way, only those who can read the Old Testament 
in its original Hebrew and the New Testament 
in Aramaic or Greek should speak of the beauty 
of Biblical language. It is worth noting too that 
Somerset Maugham ventures the opinion that 
Biblical style has been a detriment rather than 
a benefit in forming the style of many well- 
known authors. However, this is not the place 
for a further discussion of the language of the 
Bible, except to point up the matter of realism 
in reading. ‘ 

I 


We forget the immense body of scientific 
knowledge that has accumulated during the 
lifetime of the last two generations. Can we 
afford in pursuit of a vague culture not to at- 
tempt to master at least a small amount of that 
material? President Conant in his book, On 
Understanding Science, says (p. 12) “It is not 
more knowledge about science (facts and prin- 
ciples), but some understanding of science that 
is required... .” Throughout the book Mr. 
Conant stresses that mere facts are not useful. 
But it is hard for an eminent scientist to realize 
how far behind him the lay public is as to “mere 
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facts.” Perhaps the majority of laymen can not, 
as he says, even hope to qualify as real scientists. 
Still, in order to close the ever-widening gap be- 
tween layman and scientist, the acquisition of 
more scientific facts and principles than most of 
us have at present is certainly necessary. Since 
the most effective period of mature learning is 
only about fifteen years we should start our 
young people on the road to getting essential in- 
formation by the time they are twelve years old. 
That is to say, after the child has acquired dur- 
ing the first six grades the fundamental reading 
and learning skills as well as elementary mathe- 
matics, he should start by the seventh grade a 
schedule or plan of functional reading, going 
from the simpler to the more complex. The 
truly brilliant, the rare philosophic or spiritual 
mind, can be trained as the owner wishes. Also 
those below par mentally who can never hope 
to attain knowledge in any field beyond the most 
elementary level can be left out of consideration. 
Those we must provide for are the greater num- 
ber of all young people who have reasonable 
intelligence without unusual intellectual ability. 
Such must not become dreamers out of touch 
with reality, nor mere artisans so immersed with 
their particular trade that reading of any kind 
repels them. 

Every young person of the kind I describe 
should read three books about science, either 
applied science or scientific theory, to one book 
of general fiction unless the fiction be scientific 
fiction. The science could be any branch that 
interests the individual provided in the course 
of his reading he keeps abreast of atomic theory. 
Hogden’s Mathematics for the Million, Robert 
D. Potter’s Young People’s Book of Atomic En- 
ergy, Huntington’s Man and Climate, Ilin’s Men 
and Mountains, (discounting its communistic 
bias), are the sort of reading I have in mind. 

The boy or girl should also read history, 
either current or past. Perhaps the most vivid 
current history is Hersey’s Hiroshima. Accounts 
of actual life in a given country such as Louis 
Adamic’s The Native’s Return are valuable. 
Social and economic history should have equal 
place with political history. Particular atten- 
tion to the history of invention and the progress 
of science is important. Henry Ford’s place in 
American history should appear to the reader as 
significant as Washington’s place. Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries have influenced mankind as much as 
the First Ten Amendments to the United States 
Constitution. 

If the argument on this point seems strained, 
just think to yourself how many of your friends 





who can quote Hamlet can also read with any 
understanding a chart showing the temperature 
changes in a given area in a twelve-months 
period. Plenty of people who can tell you the 
names of all the characters in David Copperfield 
are completely baffled by a sheet of directions 
on how to put up a camphor closet. It is small 
wonder that our young who see around them in 
the shape of aircraft, motor craft, radio, and 
television the actual usable results of mechanical 
genius and research regard us as living way back 
in the remote past when we praise the excellence 
of Sir Walter Scott. Who or what is there in 
The Talisman, for instance, to compare with the 
young men and their doings in Queens Die 
Proudly? Saladin cut a cushion in two with his 
scimitar and Richard in a fit of temper smote 
the Duke of Austria, but was either deed or 
either person more heroic or more skillful than 
the pilots who were shot down like so many 
ducks as they ran under a shower of Japanese 
bombs to rescue their planes on Clark Field or 
who fought Japanese planes in the sky? 


III 


It isn’t action as such, but the reality of the 
action, that appeals and should appeal to the 
reader. That idea brings me by a not too in- 
direct process of thought to the matter of comics. 
Hubert V. Coryell, an expert on and an author 
of several boys’ books, used to say that it was 
better for the manually-inclined non-reader to 
read comics than to read nothing at all. I am 
willing to go further and to say that we should 
look carefully at the reasons the comics appeal, as 
they do, to so many boys and girls of every de- 
gree of reading ability. The answer is simply 
that the authors of the comics understand the 
pace and content of modern life. I am aware 
that one can reduce the proposition to absurdity 
by asking how “Mutt and Jeff,” or “Orphan 
Annie” provide anything but vulgarity or taw- 
dry emotion. However, there is ““Buck Rogers,” 
which has a core of sensible realism and an in- 
telligent forward look. Rocket ships, one of the 
apparently wild imaginings of the artist, may 
soon become realities. There are other comic 
series too which have a genuine educational 
value. 


Along the same line as Buck Rogers, though 
further up in the intellectual scale, and not fic- 
tional, is Popular Mechanics, in which have ap- 
ooeagp projects at the time seemingly absurd, 

ut now actualities such as super highways. 
Norman Bel Geddes’ Futurama at the World’s 
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Fair appeared in essence in Popular Mechanics 
many years ago. 

None of this sort of reading you will say 
nourishes the spirit or gives ethical value. True, 
it does not. The ethical, or if you will the reli- 
gious, values must come from religion directly, 
the reading matter for which should be the mod- 
ernized version of the Bible to which I have re- 
ferred. The young person should read the Bible, 
any version of it, ancient or modern, entirely 
for the purpose of receiving the Word of God. 
Nothing is clearer in essence, clearer or more 
direct, than the Commandments or the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Difficulties of idiom should 
never for the sake of tradition stand in the way 
of a person’s grasping the meaning. By the 
same token, whatever language makes their 
meaning clearer should be accepted gladly. 
Certainly we must know our Bible, but we must 
know it not primarily because it is literature 
nor even because it is history, but because it 
contains the commandments of God and the 
_ teachings of the Perfect Man. 


IV 
To summarize and to conclude, if reading is 
to influence character, the matter read should 


be informative not only in general terms, but 
specifically for the world the young person will 
live in. Intelligent citizenship requires informed 
intelligence. We must understand the signifi- 
cance of the tremendous changes in our ways of 
life and not just accept gadgets as they appear 
in the shop windows. Our democracy can’t 
continue to exist or develop from a bygone cul- 
ture. It is incumbent upon us who are respon- 
sible for young people’s training to see that their 
cultural development harmonizes with the ac- 
tualities. An unprejudiced evaluation of how 
much we like to hold sacred as Literature should 
show us how little such literature prepares the 
child for present-day life. The child should 
learn to read easily and readily, but he ought to 
read those books which will reveal to him the 
meaning and the complications of the world he 
lives in. With a mind stored with vivid and 
usable information, and sharpened by accurate 
thinking, and with a spirit trained in the teach- 
ings of direct and non-ecclesiastical religion, the 
boy or girl of today can become an effective 
member of the New World. It is our business 
to see that he does. 


THE LAW AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


By Francis V. Lloyd, Jr} 


DANGEROUS lack of precise knowledge 
A concerning the letter and the spirit of the 
law as it affects the private schools in the 
United States exists in the minds of two groups 
of citizens — administrators and teachers in 
private schools, and professional and lay oppo- 
nents of private education. An attempt will be 
made in this short article to state the facts of 
the law as they apply to private schools. In 
conclusion, certain problems will be stated 
which appear to this writer to face the inde- 
pendent schools in light of the definite trend of 
the law. 


The Constitution 


In 1925 the U. S. Supreme Court in the now 
famous “Oregon Case” (Pierce v. Society of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
268 U.S. 510; 1925) ruled that the State of Ore- 
gon in trying to force all children to attend pub- 





lic schools was violating the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which states in part: 
“nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” (U.S. Const. 
Amend. XIV.) Under the Constitution private 
schools have a right to exist. Further reading 
in the Oregon case, however, is important. One 
legal authority has summed it up as follows: 


“Since, according to the Pierce case just cited, 
there is no doubt that the State may reasonably 
regulate all schools, public and private, examine and 
supervise them and require that certain subjects be 
taught just as it may do in the case of public schools, 
there is no reason for forbidding attendance at private 
schools. If private schools do not measure up to the 
standard considered desirable by the State, the 
remedy is through regulatory legislation rather than 
elimination of them.” (Hamilton and Mort “The 
Law and Public Education” Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1940 p. 462.) 


4 Mr. Lloyd is Director of Studies at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
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Legislation of the States 


School Charters. In denying the claim for 
exemption of Exeter Academy from certain tax- 
ation of property because of its original charter, 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire pointed 
out: “All authorities concede the mad against 
perpetual exemptions, as an infringement of 
sovereignty.” (Trustees of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy v. Exeter 90: N.H.: 489; 1940.) Later 
they summarize further: “Sovereignty is supreme 
power which can be lost, alienated or impaired 
only by those possessing it. . . . The plaintiff’s 
exemption in its irrevocable feature is a meas- 
ure affecting the power to tax and is therefore 
void.” (Ibid. p. 493.) In effect it has been 
ruled that no charter is irrevocable when said 
charter is thought to affect the welfare of the 
people of the State. 


Taxation of Schools. - Although buildings 
“directly used for educational purposes are tax 
exempt . . . buildings used for purposes only 
appurtenant to those uses, as dormitories, are 
not.” (Exeter, etc. 90: N.H.: 474; 1940.) In 
this momentous decision of the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court, a large potential tax burden 
was added to the boarding schools of this coun- 
try. The ruling went on to state: “A building 
partly used for class rooms and partly as a 
dormitory should receive a proportional division 
of value according to the parts assigned to those 
different uses and only the former part is tax 
exempt.” (Ibid.) As an illustration of what 
this ruling means to the schools in dollars and 
cents, the tax receipts of the city of Concord, 
N. H., for 1947 reveal that St. Paul’s School 
pays a tax of over $25,000 to the city of Con- 
cord yearly and ranks third in size of payment 
in Concord to the Rumford Press and the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. 


Material Grants under the Law. In 1930 the 
U. S. Supreme Court sustained a Louisiana rul- 
ing that the State might provide free text books 
for all school children, those enrolled in private 
as well as public schools. (Cochran v. Louisiana 
State Board: 281: U.S. 370; 1930.) The ruling 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in 1947 that towns 
and villages may offer free rides to children go- 
ing to all non-profit schools as well as those chil- 
dren going to public schools has many implica- 
tions for private non-profit country day schools 
and the like. (Everson v. Board of Education 
of Township of Ewing. Jan. 20, 1947. 67 Sup. 
Ct. 504. An excellent discussion of this decision 
will be found in the Harvard Educational Re- 





view. XVII. No. 2 Spr. ’47. Powell, T.R. 
“Public Rides to Private Schools,” pp. 73-84.) 
When grants such as these are given, what con- 
trols should the schools expect from the State? 


Academic Standards. The States of Mary- 
land, Michigan and Pennsylvania (this list is 
not complete) require the licensing of private 
schools. In order to secure a license, certain 
definite standards must be met. (Information 
on Legislation and Regulatory Acts was gener- 
ously provided by Dr. Francis Parkman, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Council of Independent 
Schools, 79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass.) As 
a result of the passage of the licensing act by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, an Asso- 
ciation of Private Academic Schools was formed 
in February, 1948. This association now assists 
the State’s department of education in accredit- 
ing schools. In writing of the work of the new 
association Dr. Arnold E. Look, President of 
Ellis College, wrote, in a letter to the National 
Council Independent Schools: “A consider- 
able number of private school educators are now 
acquainted with the officials and work of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and vice- 
versa, —in place of a former situation where 
there was no contact or understanding between 
the two groups.” 


Teacher certification is required in Oregon, 
Washington, and Texas among others. In some 
States teacher certification is only required for 
schools desiring accreditation, but for all prac- 
tical purposes this makes the ruling mandatory. 


Certain States require that State history be 
taught in the schools, but this regulation does 
not seem to be strictly enforced even in the public 
schools. However, the States do have the un- 
— right “‘to prescribe courses of study 
or private schools, or to inspect and supervise 
them, their teachers and pupils.” (Edwards, N. 
“The Courts and the Public Schools,” Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1940, p. 22.) The 
New York Court of Appeals in ruling for the 
Packer Collegiate Institute in July, 1948, and 
denying the right of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to license private nursery, kindergarten, 
and elementary schools, only declared the legis- 
lation unconstitutional (Chapter 820 of the N.Y. 
State Laws of 1947) because they did not specify 
in detail what the Commissioner’s powers were. 
The ruling of the court in no way denied the 
right of the State “to regulate such schools in 
the public interest.” 
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Questions of Basic Policy 


The spirit, intent, and color of the law are 
for each Independent School to interpret as its 
understanding and conscience dictate. The 
problems which are stated are in no sense com- 
prehensive. Furthermore, in certain cases solu- 
tions have been arrived at and are being acted 
upon in a constructive manner. The problems 
do represent, it would seem, those which should 
at some time be faced by each Independent 
School. I would go further and suggest that 
these are not academic problems, but rather 
that they are problems of the moment, the ex- 
ploring and solution of which would do much 
toward clarifying the part the Independent 
School should take in our dynamic democratic 
society. Here then are the problems: 


1. The Independent Schools, in the eyes of 
the law, must measure up to the full respon- 
sibility they share with the public schools for 
the education of American youth. 


2. Every Independent School, whether day 
and drawing students from the community, or 
boarding and drawing students from afar, must 
take its share of local civic responsibilties. 


3. Every Independent School must attempt 
to compensate for the inherent “divisionary” 
qualities that it possesses which tend to separate 
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not only its pupils from their contemporaries 
but the parents of these pupils from their civic 
educational responsibilities. 


4. Independent Schools face the constant 
danger of thinking too narrowly on their “form” 
of education and not broadly enough on the 
national educational problem. 


5. Legislation of the States and Regulatory 
Acts of State Boards of Education make it clear 
that Independent Schools must -face the problem 
of professional teacher training and accredita- 
tion for their teachers. 


6. Independent School teachers by not at- 
tending graduate schools of education, and other 
institutions for professional in-service training, 
have tended to keep themselves separate from 
the public school system. 


I make no pretense of knowing the complete 
answers to these problems. I do sincerely be- 
lieve that in attempting to answer the problems 
put and in taking action as a result of the answers 
arrived at, the Independent Schools would be 
nearer to fulfilling their responsibility to the 
Nation than they are now. The growing body 
of legislation and regulatory acts reflects the 
concern of the country in the responsibility of 
the private schools. Surely the country’s ex- 
pectation can be fulfilled. 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERSTANDING 


A Review 
By Arthur Kent! 


HE school experiences of youth in the next 
few years will help determine whether 
America’s 29,000,000 children of educable 

age will live out their lives in a world at peace or 
in one engulfed by the horrors and destruction 
of atomic warfare. The recently published Na- 
tional Education Association report, Education 
for International Understanding in American 
Schools,2 makes this assertion while urging and 
suggesting means for achieving an effective pro- 
gram of teaching world-mindedness as one of 
the necessary steps to lasting peace. 


American schools in general fall far short in 
educating for international understanding, says 
the report, and need to recognize their obliga- 
tion to help build attitudes for peace in students. 
Upon teachers falls much of the responsibility 
for giving children a chance of survival and in 
equipping them to make the best possible use 
of that aunes. If students are to be loyal and 
informed citizens, able to bring intelligence and 
judgment to bear on the problems of living in 
an interdependent world, it is imperative, con- 
tinues the report, that teachers exercise their 


1 Mr. Kent is Assistant Headmaster of Valley School of Ligonier, Pa. 


2 Education for International Understanding in American Schools, Suggestions and Recommendations. 


By the Committee on International 


Relations of the National Education Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Washington. The National Education Association of the United States. 1948. 241 pp. $1.00. 
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leadership in the classroom and in community 
action that all children, youth, and adults may 
advance their understanding of international 
affairs and that the total impact of community 
thinking may be brought to bear on major issues. 
The school, as a public agent, should endeavor 
to coordinate all efforts toward this end within 
the community and help youth to function with 
adults and local agencies. Too many schools, 
says the study, remain “ideological islands in a 
culture in which decisions are based on values 
remote from those taught in the school.” 

The NEA report is the result of a two-year 
survey made by a committee of prominent edu- 
cators, in consultation with over 200 teachers, 
in every section of the United States. The com- 
mittee found elementary and secondary school 
programs seriously deficient in helping to de- 
velop international understanding on the part 
of the nation’s citizens. While a few schools are 
doing excellent work in this area, potentialities 
in the field far exceed the achievements. 


II 


The report is well described by Warren R. 
Austin, U. S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, in his foreword: ‘“This is a book for people 
who want to do something practical for peace 
and human progress.” The volume presents in 
five provocative sections (1) the challenge to 
American teachers in educating for a peaceful 
world; (2) the goal to develop Be world-minded 
citizen conscious of his obligations to mankind; 
(3) the marks of the world-minded American; 
(4) recommendations for curriculum organiza- 
tion and planning to achieve the goal; and (5) 
suggested learning experiences in international 
understanding, based on reports of actual prac- 
tices within American schools in recent years. 
The two final sections show how every depart- 
ment in the school curriculum can take an effec- 
tive part in a coordinated program. The report 
is no treatise merely setting forth a commend- 
able ideal, but a hard-hitting and realistic guide 
for educators who recognize that their share of 
helping to establish world peace goes beyond in- 
adequate half-measures and lip-service. 

The measure of success Pf a school program 
in international understanding, according to the 
report, is the extent to which graduates can 
demonstrate both individually and in their com- 
munities their ability to think and act as Ameri- 
cans seeing beyond their own nation and its 
problems. Such a citizen, whom the study calls 
the “world-minded American,” is one “aware of 
the fundamental value of the dignity and worth 





of the individual, and concerned with the preser- 
vation of what he considers as the essential free- 
doms every man should enjoy, with the security 
of the American nation and with the advance- 
ment of human welfare in his own country and 
throughout the world. He is convinced that 
these are possible of attainment only in a world 
at peace, a world that does not live in fear of 
armed conflict.” 

The study does not minimize the dangers 
only too clear in the tense current state of inter- 
national affairs. It recognizes that in today’s 
world the United States must remain strong. 
Educators, however, must emphasize that war 
is not inevitable and by lending their leadership, 
both in and out of school, bring about in citizens 
an understanding of the necessity and desir- 
ability of peace and show them the roles they 
can play in its achievement. 

Section IV of the report is designed to help 
those upon whom falls the task of organizing 
the school program for effective teaching of in- 
ternational understanding. The realistic ex- 
periences, through which children will develo 
attitudes for peace and ways of thinking ad 
world problems, must begin early in the ele- 
mentary school and continue through all grades. 
The report says all faculty members should par- 
ticipate in formulating and carrying out the 
program. It is suggested that faculty planning 
sessions should be held for the examination of 
the attitudes of teachers themselves and of the 
influences already at work within the com- 
munity. The success of educating for interna- 
tional understanding depends upon coordinating 
the experiences of the children and a modifica- 
tion of the attitudes of both young and old. 
An effective result can be achieved only by the 
school staff working together, not by a single 
administrative officer or a small committee carry- 
ing on alone. Teachers who have participated 
in setting up goals of achievement will be far 
more creative in their work than those who are 
pursuing purposes established by others. 

A realistic approach to the issues confront- 
ing this generation is an essential part of the 
teacher’s task, reads the report. Realistic teach- 
ing about war, the study admits, is difficult, but 
if young people are to be equipped to deal with 
international problems, an evasion of facts is 
not possible. Most young children today have 
some realization of a threatened “‘next war” and 
the meaning of “‘atomic bomb.” Such matters 
should not be excluded from the classroom. It 
is up to the teacher skillfully to base discussions 
on carefully assembled and critically evaluated 
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facts. In teaching about the danger of war, it is 
important that the fact that war can be avoided 
be stressed and that the steps which can and 
must be taken for its prevention be considered. 
Similarly, in dealing with the United Nations, 
while an understanding and upholding of the 
organization’s principles must be taught, yet 
students should be made to see the weaknesses 
in the U.N. and encouraged to support all 
efforts to overcome the defects. 


III 

Many concrete suggestions for teachers are 
included in the report. Science instructors, for 
example, can emphasize how knowledge has 
been gathered and freely exchanged by scientists 
the world over. Similarly, literature courses 
can be an effective means for increasing inter- 
national thinking. Most schools today teach 
literature that is predominantly English or 
American. Since some of the finest literature 
is from other lands, why should it not be brought 
into our courses? 

An understanding of the common humanity 
which underlies all differences of culture is a 
basic quality of the world-minded individual. 
The cooperation of art teachers is called for in 
promoting this, says the report. The prepara- 
tion of displays, posters, pageants, ee 
folk dances, and pictures depicting the life of 
people in foreign countries will do much toward 
spreading an appreciation of other cultures. 
The exchange of art work with students abroad 
and the study of the art of other lands are other 
suggestions toward this end. 

Social science departments play an important 
role in spreading knowledge of man and society. 
Elementary and secondary courses can show the 
contribution of many cultures through a suc- 
cession of historical periods to the establishment 
of liberty and justice. Older history students 
can learn the causes of war and be led into a 
discussion of its prevention. 

It is important, says the study, that a school 
undertaking a program for international under- 
standing bring parents and community leaders 
into the planning and enlist their aid in setting 
up purposes and carrying out activities. Such 
cooperation will broaden the outlook and in- 
crease the scope of information available within 
the community. Students can participate in 
study and research with community organiza- 
tions. Older students can appear on the speak- 
er’s platform at civic meetings, to mention an- 
other possible activity. Younger pupils can 
present programs dealing with the children of 


other countries, music of other lands, foreign 
games, or like areas which are in the performers’ 
maturity range, but which also tend to increase 
an adult’s experience in relation to his under- 
standing of other nations. Children need par- 
ticipation in groups larger than those within the 
single classroom or school. Through member- 
ship in youth organizations, and by working 
with community agencies, students are often 
motivated to a greater interest and effort in 
their academic studies in addition to achieving 
a world-mindedness. 

International understanding requires the 
modification of thinking by both young and 
adult minds. American education has the seri- 
ous responsibility of taking the leadership in 
local communities to bring about attitudes for 
peace. The nature of the task requires the total 
mobilization of all persons who can play a part 
in this important effort. The NEA report is a 
guide for action by those who would accept the 
challenge. 








MARCH TESTS 


The Secondary Education Board will issue for 
use during the month of March or later two one- 
hour English tests (one designed for use in grades 
6 and 7, the other for use in grades 8 and 9) and 
one one-hour arithmetic test (designed for use in 
grades 7 and 8). These tests may be ordered 
either from the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass., or from the Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

The English tests will consist of short problems 
in composition and comprehension. No specific 
subject matter, such as grammar, will be tested. 

The arithmetic test will consist of a small 
number of substantial questions designed to show 
whether or not the pupil can use in a perfectly 
straightforward way the fundamental arithmetic 
he has been studying for several years. No at- 
tempt at an extensive test of mechanics will be 
made. 

These tests in English and arithmetic will be 
graded by the individual schools. The price will 
be five cents per copy plus cost of mailing. 

















1949 EXAMINATION DATES 


As a result of the vote of the interested member 
schools last spring, the Executive Committee has 
announced that the dates of the 1949 examinations 
of the Secondary Education Board will be Thursday 
and Friday, May 26 and 27. The examinations, of 
course, may be given at any time after the an- 
nounced dates. The complete schedule is printed 
on page 4 of the Definition of Requirements for 
1949. 
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COLORED STUDENTS ARE AN ASSET 


By Mira B. Wilson! 


I 
M ‘es people would, I suppose, rate race 


issues as the number one problem con- 

fronting our country today. Despite 
the bafHing aspects of the color question and the 
untoward incidents which so frequently empha- 
size its importance, there are encouragements 
too, as various as the recent front page news- 
paper tribute on the death of a distinguished 
Boston lawyer or the signal athletic honors 
made by colored students at Yale and Harvard. 

Does any amelioration of the situation ap- 
pear in our independent schools? The writer 
cannot claim to base an answer on anything 
other than personal observation and the letters 
of some sixteen heads of schools compiled in 
1947 by the National Preparatory School Com- 
mittee. As a point of departure for the reader’s 
further observation and consideration, however, 
the following notes may be relevant. 

Twenty-two independent schools are known 
to have committed themselves to a non-discrim- 
inatory policy. Of these fifteen are boarding 
schools, eight are co-educational, four are girls’ 
schools, and ten are boys’. Three of these, 
while ready to enroll colored pupils, have not 
done so as yet. For the most part this hospi- 
tality to the Negro race represents a compara- 
tively recent and carefully developed policy. 
For five of the schools (all New England ea 
ing schools and all but one boys’ schools) it re- 
flects long-established traditions. 

To my knowledge only three day schools 
have employed colored teachers — one school 
including both a Negro teacher and a Negro 
trustee in its organization; two others having 
employed apprentice teachers from the Rosen- 
wald Foundation. Some of the schools referred 
to above have had only one student enrolled, so 
that the report is a little like “the short and 
simple annals of the poor.” But it is not with- 
out its significance, too, in our changing post- 
war world. 

II 


To transfer to the experience of one girls’ 
school, it is clear that the women’s colleges are 
increasingly enrolling colored students. That 
these girls need a preparation commensurate 
with that of white students is obvious, and that 
is why they have come to us. 


But it is also true that they have been a real 
asset On our campus. As a recent alumna just 
wrote: “While courses in comparative religions, 

overnment, culture are important in training 
a world citizenship, actually studying, worship- 
ing, living and playing with ‘other people’ 
teach far more than any course. I was fortunate 
in having this opportunity at Northfield.” 

More specifically, our Negro girls have made 
rather unique contributions in music (at least 
four have been highly competent pianists), in 
the life of the school church (one served as its 
chairman), and in the activities of the Campus 
Government Association (one has been its chair- 
man and one is now the president of the Junior 
Class). Obviously these latter posts presuppose 
good or excellent academic achievement. 

It goes without saying that we have accepted 
only such girls as could meet our academic en- 
trance requirements without question. Any 
other basis of admission would have given them 
an unfair handicap. One city school writes of 
utilizing a distinguished Negro woman to inter- 
view applicants. We have depended upon fami- 
lies a present or past students for help in 
familiarizing ourselves with new candidates. 

Our experience would point to the advis- 
ability of including two or more students in a 
dormitory. But several schools report favorably 
about the enrollment of one. Currently, we have 
seven Negro students and our affiliated boys’ 
school, Mount Hermon, has fourteen. Last year 
we had ten, and since 1940 we have never had 
less than four. So far we have never accepted 
colored girls for our ninth grade or freshman 
house. In our main dormitories we could be 
sure that there were plenty of “old girls” who 
could be counted on to take a constructive atti- 
tude toward a minority group. This may repre- 
sent undue caution. 


As to the direction of these Negro students 
once enrolled, the word of a headmaster, quoted 
in the Committee report referred to in a preced- 
ing paragraph, might sum it up: “It is very im- 
portant not to single out Negroes for special 
attention.”” Once we had to recommend the 
withdrawal of a Negro girl on the psychiatrist’s 
advice. She came ae the South but she had 
an “out size” New England conscience. She 


was getting B’s but she made herself ill in the 
1 Miss Wilson is Principal of Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 
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desire to secure A’s. Once, despite our best 
efforts, a Negro girl in her second year neglected 
her work and was dropped in June as any other 
student in similar case would have been. 


I should point out, however, that our colored 
girls room together or in singles. It is custom- 
ary for them to be invited for the social occasions 
between our two schools by colored boys. Of 
course there is exchange of dances on student 
initiative. 

III 


What have been the “outs” in this situation? 
In no single instance do I know of a Negro grad- 
uate who regrets her secondary experience in a 


white school. Should such evidence come to 
hand, it would certainly demand our most 
earnest consideration. On campus no more 
problems have arisen, I am sure, than with an 
equal number of white students. I know of 
only one family which has withdrawn its daugh- 
ter’s application for entrance on seeing colored 
girls on our campus. A poll of our students 
would be enthusiastically affirmative about their 
inclusion. In fact, it seems to be student initia- 
tive in some schools which is bringing the policy 
up for consideration by faculty and trustees. In 
the tangled web of post-war events, I believe 
the policy of inclusion is in line with the best 
interests of both religious and national life. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1949 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 
9:00 A.M. Registration Begins. (Fee: $1.00) 


10:00 ALM. Open Forum on Guidance 
Chairman: Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, Department of 
Child Study, Vassar College 
Speakers: Gertrude Watkins, Director of Guidance, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park Town- 
ahi High School, Oak Park, IIl. 
Ralph C. Johnson, Director of Studies, The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 


1:30-3:30 P.M. Section Meetings 


Boys’ Day ScHoo.s 
Chairman: Robert N. Cunningham, Headmaster, St. 
Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Topics: “Using Your Parents” 
W. B. Church, Asso. Headmaster, Milwaukee 
Country Day School 


“The Role of Advisers” 
Leonard Haertter, Director, John 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Possibilities in Professional Consultation” 
Dr. Dana Farnsworth, Director of Medical Health, 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
“Adjustment of the Day School Boy to College” 
Archibald MacIntosh, Vice-President and Director 
of Admissions, Haverford College 


Burroughs 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Joseph B. Shane, Principal, Oakwood 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
1:30-2:00 Report of the Mathematics Examiners 


George T. Major, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 


2:00-2:30 “Reading Disability in Relation to the 
Study of Mathematics” 


Harlin A. Sexton, The Taft School, Watertown, 
Connecticut 


2:30-3:00 ‘More Numbers, Please” 
The Buck- 
Arithmetic — Mary Ellen Eidel ley School, 
Algebra — Richard L. Dunham | New York 
City 


3:00-3:30 Discussion 


Mopern LancuaGeEs 
Chairman: J. William Wood, Jr., Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York City 
Topics: “Classroom Techniques for Developing Oral- 
Aural Proficiency” 


James H. Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 
“We Speak with Many Tongues: The U. S. Govern- 
ment’s Program of International Exchanges” 
Douglas H. Schneider, Acting Chief, Public Affairs 
Overseas Program Staff, Department of State 


Primary ScHOOoLs 
Chairman: A. Cameron Mann, Headmaster, Buckley 
Country Day School, Great Neck, L. I., New York 
Topics: “The Need and Place of the Classics in an 
Elementary Reading Program” 
Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, Director of Children’s 
Work, New York Public Library 
“The handling of emotional and disciplinary prob- 
lems in the classroom and ways and means of 
working with the home for the solution of these 
problems” 
Lawrence K. Frank, Director, The Caroline Zachry 
Institute, assisted by members of his staff 
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3:30-5:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Co-Chairmen: James M. Hubball, Headmaster, The 
Buckley School, New York City 
Ezra Pike Rounds, Director of Admissions, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Topic: “Elementary Schools-Secondary Schools Prob- 
lems” 


This topic will be discussed from the point of view of day 
schools and boarding schools of various types. 


Gir.Ls’ BoarRDING SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. Marguerite C. Hearsey, Principal, 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Such topics as the following will be discussed infor- 
mally: 

1. Extra-Curriculum Activities — Social, Cultural 
and Philanthropic (How can these activities be 
covered in such a way as to contribute to the 
personal development of the students and avoid 
the consuming of too much time?) 

2. Social Regulations — Chaperoning, Smoking, 
Dress, Leaves, etc. (How can we best prepare 
our girls for the freedom of college life?) 

3. School Government — Organization, Faculty 
versus Student Responsibility, Training in Dem- 
ocratic Methods, etc. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: Mrs. William C. Morris, Librarian, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Speakers: Philip Burnham, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. Adviser to the Library Association. (Will 
talk about the work of that Association) 

Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Librarian, The Morgan 
Library, New York City 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Librarian, The Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. (Will talk about the new Lamont 
Library) 


SociaL STUDIES 
Chairman: Mark F. Emerson, Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
Topic: “How Can We Strengthen Democracy to Com- 
pete with Communism and Fascism?” 


How can we as social studies teachers cultivate a clearer 
understanding of the meaning and implications of democ- 
racy, a deeper appreciation of democratic ideals, and a 
more dynamic participation in democratic ways of life? 


Speakers: Allegra Woodworth, The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College 
Leon Birkhead, Friends of Democracy 
(There will be one more speaker.) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 A.M. Registration Continues. 

both days.) 

10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings 

Giris’ Day ScHoo.s 
Chairman: Elizabeth Parmelee, Headmistress, The Cal- 
houn School, New York City 

Such topics as the following will be discussed infor- 
mally: Honor system; minynum academic require- 
ments for participation in non-academic activities; 


(One fee covers 
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student government; difference between college pre- 
paratory and liberal courses; diploma requirements. 


LaTIN 
Chairman: Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, The William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 
Topic: “Application to Latin of Techniques of Modern 
Languages” 
Speaker: Emilie Margaret White, Director of Foreign 
Languages in the public schools of Washington, D. C. 


Miss White will speak on the techniques used in teaching 
modern languages. The rest of the meeting will be reserved 


for discussion of the application of these techniques to 
Latin. 


Pus.iic Retations WorKsHoP 
Chairman: Alden D. Groff, Director of Public Relations, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J 
Topics: “News Publicity” 
Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 
“Relations with Public Schools” 
Cornelius B. Boocock, Dean of Men, Rutgers Uni- 
versity 
“Campus Public Relations” 
Earl G. Leinbach, Assistant Headmaster, The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 
1. Open discussion of science problems 
2. “Preview of Progress: Recent Developments in 
Chemical Research” 
Arretta Lynch Watts, Public Relations De- 
partment, E. I. Dupont DeNemours & Co., 
Inc. 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.60) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The 
William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 
Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 

Address: “The Talents HE Gave Them” 
Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Taking his subject from the parable of the three men who 
were given talents by their master and who developed or 
did not develop them, Mr. Youngert will discuss the job 
the secondary schools do in helping children improve the 
talents with which they are endowed. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


ArT 


Chairman: Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Topic: “The Problem of Continuous Development in 
Teaching the Arts.” 


There will be three speakers representing the three age-levels: 
elementary, secondary, and college. 


Boys’ Boarp1inG SCHOOLS 


Chairman: G. Grenville Benedict, Dean of Students, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


This meeting will be an informal discussion group without 
speeches or program. Those who attend will be expected 
to take an active part in the discussion of subjects of mutual 
concern and interest. 








ENGLISH 
Chairman: Charles M. Rice, The Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 


Topics: “The Place of English Courses in Present-day 
Colleges” 


Lucyle Hook, 4sso. Prof., Barnard College 
“The Function of English Courses in the Secondary 
Schools as Preparation for College” 
Philip Burnham, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
“The Decline of Courses in English” 


Norris Orchard, The Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn. 


eee: F.. @.D. 


RELIGION 
Chairman: E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster, The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Topics: ‘“What Shall We Teach?” 


Dr. Erdman Harris, Headmaster, Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. C. Ivar Hellstrom, Minister, The Riverside 
Church, New York City 


“How Shall We Apply Religion in School Life?” 


Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 


DILEMMA 


By Henry F. Werner! 


I 


HAVE always felt sorry for school teachers 

— teachers from kindergarten through col- 

lege. On occasion I have spoken and written 
of their utterly thankless task. When I have 
time and I am sufficiently aroused, I often separ- 
ate them into categories to decide which group I 
should pity most. Invariably I wind up with 
cheers and prayers for the elementary school con- 
tingent in general and the primary department 
in particular. And if there are reservations in 
Heaven for the profession this group will prob- 
ably have the choice exposures. Of late how- 
ever, my sympathies have been directed toward 
the social studies or the P. O. D. teachers. 

Up to the present era I believe their lot has 
been a rather pleasant one. History was one of 
my own subjects for a few years — that is his- 
tory as outlined by a department head — no 
politics or problems of democracy. Today the 
progressive and ambitious purveyors of Ameri- 
can chronicles in the junior and senior high 
schools do a thorough job of discussing wena 
topics of the day. Any teacher worthy of the 
name rarely allows an election day, a U. N. de- 
cision, or a piece of constructive legislation to 
pass without comment. After all, they’re selling 
democracy and while we have been negligent 
with our indoctrination program in the past, 
World War II taught us a lesson. We were 
aroused from our apathy in 1941 with no army, 
indifferent young men, and blundering, isolation- 
ist senators and congressmen, who decided we 
could fence ourselves in and survive. Hitler and 
Mussolini however, in a few years, with a ques- 
tionable product well-wrapped, did some indoc- 
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trinating, the results of which had us sitting on 
the edge of our seats for a few years. 

Selling Columbus, Plymouth, Boston Tea 
Party, Valley Forge, Abe Lincoln, The Alamo, 
Chateau Thierry, and after we really got into 
this last fracas, Colin Kelly, Eisenhower, and 
MacArthur was relatively simple. Here were 
men and situations which would fire the en- 
thusiasm and imagination of any wholesome, 
red-blooded American youngster. As a matter 
of fact, our three centuries have been dotted 
with splendid excuses for perpetuation of de- 
mocracy and it needed no super salesmen. 

Of late the picture has not been so rosy and 
the happiness of several thousand P. O. D. 
teachers is fraught with peril. I don’t know how 
they’re wading through the problems that have 
fallen around their weary heads, but I’d be in- 
terested in hearing how they treat current 
problems and personalities. 


II 


How do you suppose an honest and sincere 
teacher in New England, for example, explains 
the working of a democracy which brought to 
Washington as a senator, Theodore Bilbo, the 
Mississippi bigot and salesman of hate? Here 
was a man elected to the governorship of his 
state after his emergence from jail, where he had 
been deposited following his failure to testify in 
a seduction case. The teacher might excuse the 
senator if only one error marred his record. Yes, 
if he had not missed impeachment as Lieutenant 
Governor of the same state by one vote; if he 
had not publicly proclaimed, after his election 
to the senate, that “‘he’d raise more hell than 


1Mr. Werner is Headmaster of The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio, and an associate editor of Tut INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
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Huey Long”; if he had not laid bitter tongue in 
opposition to the F. E. P. C.; if he had not em- 
ployed the salutations “Dear Dago” and “Dear 
Kike” in correspondence which soon became 
public. Do teachers have the patience to be 
kind to a “statesman” of this type, and with 
respect for the good people of Mississippi, ex- 
plain that Bilbo was one of Democracy’s acci- 
dents? He represented a sparsely populated 
state where so many people have been kept in 
ignorance (highest degree of illiteracy in the 
U. S.) by such characters as Bilbo and his fellow- 
raver, Rankin. Teacher might clinch the dis- 
cussion by adding that the late Pat Harrison, 
distinguished gentleman, once occupied the same 
chair, honorably. 


I wonder how boys and girls in Los Angeles, 
for example, whose brothers and dads carried 
guns in the cause of the democracy of which we 
speak, and whose mothers made sacrifices, feel 
when they read of the munitions scandal involv- 
ing Kentucky’s Andrew Jackson May, chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, who 
as The New Republic says: “harried, bullied, and 
browbeat generals to get fat orders for the 
Garsson empire” — contracts amounting to $78,- 
049,101. When faced with charges of being asso- 
ciated with the Garsson gang and unrefuted 
evidence of graft and malfeasance he said, “‘sinis- 
ter influences” were attempting “to persecute” 
him. Does Teacher explain in this case that the 
man’s conscience must have bothered him be- 
cause after sixteen years of correctly referring to 
the presiding officer as “Mr. Speaker,” May, at 
his hearing, addressed the chair as “your honor”! 
Or was the subject avoided? 


The election of Gene Talmadge for a fourth 
term as governor of Georgia must have caused 
moments of concern in the local classrooms when 
it is realized his philosophy was not unlike 
Bilbo’s or Hitler’s. He played up to the farmers’ 
pet prejudices and ranted about the negro 
menace, the labor menace, and menaces in gen- 
eral. Time says “he snapped his red galluses at 
them and borrowed chaws of tobacco from the 
crowd.” To explain this tragedy is a little 
easier. Under Georgia’s “unit” system he won; 
he lost the popular vote, however, to his oppo- 
nent by 9,000. He died before taking office. 
But his son, cut from the same cloth, is now 
comfortably seated in the governor’s chair, after 
having won both unit and popular vote. 


Outside of his own bailiwick, I imagine the 


spectacle of James M. Curley, Mayor of staid 
Boston and a Massachusetts congressman, who 


was, last spring, welcomed back from Washing- 
ton with a brass band and several thousand fol- 
lowers after he had been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to eighteen months in prison for using 
the mails to defraud, must wring many a tear 
from anxious indoctrinators. James Michael 
served four terms as mayor of Boston and one 
as governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts despite being forced to pay back $42,000 
allegedly grafted from the city. He is back in 
city hall again after his last trick in the federal 
penitentiary. For those who are interested, Mr. 
Curley cannot be explained. He has been 
punished by his constituents on occasion but at 
seventy-two is back in his fighting togs. If you 
ask a Bostonian how Curley does it he’ll tell you, 
se just love him!” Can Teacher explain this 
one? 


Ill 


To go on at length and into more detail would 
require much more space than the editor will 
allow. I have attempted to discuss only the 
current obstacles to natural indoctrination, and 
I really had no intention of answering my own 
questions. Had this been a serious treatise I 
should never have neglected such personalities 
as Huey Long, Pappy O’ Daniel, Hague of Jersey 
City, General Meyer, Johnson of Atlantic City, 
and Kelly of Chicago, a less brazen group of 
operators but certainly worthy of inclusion. 


What disposition the social studies depart- 
ment makes of these men who have practiced 
either bigotry or piracy of the public funds is a 
moot point, and | assume they fall heir to the 
“why’s,” for the most part. Do these problems 
arise and is there an attempt to answer them? 
What the rest of the profession does to discour- 
age such activity in the future by more serious 
training and a little more indoctrination lies in 
laps of all of us. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Have you seen Foreign Language Notes, the 
at leaflet issued three times during the 
ear? rite to the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass., for a sample copy. By reading 
this leaflet regularly modern language teachers 
can keep in touch with their colleagues all over 
the country — learn what they are teaching, how 
they are teaching, what films and books they have 
found useful, what kind of examinations they give. 
The subscription price is low: three issues for 50 
cents! 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Public relations through school trustees is a field in which there is room for considerable thought and careful 
development. For this reason the subject has been chosen for this month’s feature topic. Elizabeth King Morey, 
Alumnae Trustee of Wellesley College, Trustee of the Brearley School, and director of St. Christopher’s House, is 
well qualified to write on this subject. Mrs. Morey is not unknown to BuLLETIN readers, for an article by her on 
“The Parents’ Association at the Brearley School,” was published in the January 1946 issue. We are grateful that 


she has consented to write for us again. 


THE SELECTION AND NURTURE OF TRUSTEES 


In the long run, a school is as good as its 
board of trustees. A great head can do wonders 
with a rubber-stamp board; a head can even 
have rather a carefree time of it with a snoring 
board, granted funds are ample. But a school 
must outlive many heads, and whether it is 
palatable or not, the responsibility for the con- 
tinuing and prospering life of most schools rests 
upon the trustees. They have the power; if 
they lightly abrogate it, or if they stupidly misuse 
it, the school is very apt to die quietly, if it does 
not die an explosive death in a crisis. 

This custom of placing responsibility on a 
group, rather than on one executive is generally 
accepted in other fields as useful. All businesses 
use Sieoda, and scurry to get the best available 
talents on them, not only to dazzle the public 
with their names but to pick their brains. The 
directors are expected to bring expert advice 
from their own special experiences, and to bring 
judgment unprejudiced by too acute considera- 
tion of immediate or detailed problems. They 
are often a nuisance, and not infrequently they 
fight over policies, but this does not mean they 
can advantageously be discarded. The group 
deliberation is worth more than the best judg- 
ment of any one individual in it. 

It would seem to a lay mind that boards are 
as important to schools as to industries. They 
should furnish the broader base for considera- 
tion of policies which any executive needs. He 
knows certainly more than any of them the 
problems of his school — the direction its phil- 
osophy tends, the end-product it is striving for. 
But his is a view from within. It is the special 
and peculiar function of the board to bring to 
his judgment and to his philosophy the outside 
point of view, the way things look from other 
centers of vision. No number of teachers from 
within the school can do this as well, for theirs 
is as specialized a point of view as the head’s. 
Schools need boards, but only good ones. 

For this reason the selection of trustees is 
tremendously important, and is rightly the con- 


cern of a headmaster as surely as is the appoint- 
ment of teachers, or the screening of student 
applicants. The nominating committee of any 
board is its most powerful and potentially its 
most responsible group. Granted that the head 
confers with this committee, he has not only an 
opportunity but a grave responsibility to his 
school, not to maneuver the election of specific 
individuals, but to require of any individual 
proposed pertinent experience, wisdom, and con- 
cern for the school. It is always possible to get 
the best brains, finest characters and greatest 
earned prestige in a community or a country, if 
the job of being a trustee of the school is im- 
portant. Most adults are tremendously in- 
terested in young people, nearly all Americans 
burn with belief in education. The job of shar- 
ing in a school’s life is attractive. But no one 
who is busy in the larger sense will give a nickel 
to go on a board where nothing happens, where 
his special talents and possible contributions are 
not used. It is a stupid waste of his time and 
energies, a frustrated experience. To get and 
hold good trustees a school must use them. The 
board must be a working board, and so, unless 
a head really wants an active board, it is useless 
to try to get a good one. 

The notion floats about in academic circles 
that boards are made up of business men and 
lawyers with only superficial and fleeting interest 
in the real school problems — or worse still that 
they are made up of alumni who have not out- 
grown the athletic field. Where this is true it 
is a sorry situation. But the lay person is 
apt to recall to mind the cliché of teachers’ 
lounges, ““What can you expect of poor John? 
Look at his parents!’ One suspects that pre- 
judice plays its part in the academic underrating 
of the laity. All understanding is not segregated 
in educators. 

Assuming that a school with a difficult board 
wants to improve the board and to use it, there 
must be vacancies if anything is to be done. 
The school which is saddled with life trustees 
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has only one course: it must change its system 
of trusteeships. This is a most delicate matter 
for a head. The impetus must come, or seem to 
come, from the trustees themselves. A survey 
committee to study various practices in other 
schools might find, among other details, trustee- 
term provisions prevailing. With precedents 
from recognized schools this committee can 
recommend to the board the initiation of terms 
of office. If a few elderly Great might be hurt, 
they can be excepted. Death will surely remove 
them, whereas it will release only far too late the 
promising young trustee who will later turn into 
an opinionated bore. He can now be counted on 
to press for trustee terms-of-office. In the full 
flower of his youthful confidence he will believe 
the rules were made for others. It is absolutely 
essential if a board is to be good, to have a 
method of dropping ineffectual or troublesome 
members. Life tenure for trustees is both un- 
wise and predatory. No school should be sub- 
jected to it. 


Having made way for new trustees and hav- 
ing selected wisely, what use will the school 
make of their talents? Any school’s use of its 
trustees can be gauged by the numbers and ac- 
tivity of the committees of the board, the preva- 
lence of teacher-trustee friendships, the state of 
parent-school relationships, the prestige of the 
school generally. If in a year’s time each trustee 
has made some special contribution in addition 
to attending meetings, it can be supposed that 
the board is lively and cooperative. One trustee 
may work exclusively with budgets, he may 
scout for teachers, he may study pension plans, 
he may examine other schools, he may greet new 
parents, he may do no more than grub for en- 
dowment, low worm that he is; he may only 
appease the alumni in Saskatchewan, cope with 
the local police, or assuage the pains of the 
cleaners’ union. But together with the other 
trustees he piles up a great deal of free service to 
a budget-harrassed school, both within the walls 
and outside. And he piles up his own under- 
standing. He becomes a part of the school. 


This being an integral part of the school is 
very important. For a trustee is not just a 
board member whose wisdom drops like pearls 
at monthly meetings. Whatever the school 
thinks of him, it is strange but true that to the 
community at large he is an Authority on “his” 
school. It is seldom that a trustee sits down to 
dinner, or even lunch downtown, without having 
to squelch rumor, answer minute questions, or 
correct false impressions about the school he 


serves. He is a public relations official willy 
nilly. How intelligent the school that sees to 
it that he knows what it is assumed he knows, 
that his own pride in the school is involved, and 
that his loyalty is annealed by work and real 
responsibility! How foolish the school that 
= this important contact job to a stuffed 
shirt! 


So that it all comes back to the importance 
of picking good trustees. Until they are seri- 
ously chosen after careful study of the school’s 
needs, and of their qualifications, until the post 
of trustee is given at least the consideration a 
student-teacher position gets, we have no right to 
expect much from boards. One never hears of a 
teacher’s being selected because he is an amiable 
fellow member of a club, or has an aunt with 
money, or has complained about the school. 
The best is obtainable; it is shameful of any 
school to take or to keep less. An able and loyal 
board should be a first requirement of every 
headmaster. One who takes on a school with 
less invites his own ulcers. 





Editor’s Comment 


“Just how much do the trustees know about 
my school?” is one question a school adminis- 
trator might ask himself after reading the fore- 
going article. Were the answer to be found em- 
barassing, the next logical question would be 
“How can we inform trustees more fully about 
the various phases of school life so that they may 
talk intelligently about the school?” 


Many will be the answers to the latter. One 
might prepare a summary of “Information for 
Trustees.” Such a sheet, or small pamphlet, 
might contain much factual information not 
available in the school catalog or other school 
publications which should automatically be 
issued to trustees as they assume office. It 
might contain such items as milestones in the 
history of the school, a short summary of im- 
portant school policies, a review of controversial 
issues met by the school in the past. It most 
certainly could portray the role of a trustee as 
a public relations agent of the school, for, as was 
said above, “he is a public relations official 
willy nilly.” 


Every trustee should receive, periodically, 
all school publications such as the newspaper, 
literary magazine, year book. From these he 
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will gather a vast store of information which will 
serve him in good stead when he must certainly 
answer some query about the school or defend 
some principle. Most schools undoubtedly do 
send out such material, it is merely mentioned 
as one method of disseminating school news. 


Many schools send the Buttetin to their 
trustees. This has been advocated by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the S.E.B., not as circula- 
tion propaganda, but because it is felt that it is 
a valuable medium through which trustees can 
become informed of educational trends in the in- 
dependent school field. 


At the last meeting of the Public Relations 
Committee, I learned of an innovation in trustee 
meetings that was successfully carried out at 
The Choate School. I have asked Earl Lein- 
bach, assistant headmaster at Choate, to ex- 
plain this for our readers, and have received 
the following interesting note from him: 


Trustees’ Meeting at Choate 


An invigorating innovation in trustees’ meetings was 
introduced at the fall meeting of the trustees of The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., held during the 
weekend of October 23. 

Invitations were extended to the trustees not only to 
attend the formal business meeting on Monday, October 
25, but also to spend the previous day and night at the 
school in order to talk with the faculty and students, and 
to observe the many operations which are included in 
the running of an institution of learning. 

On Sunday, the schedule included chapel and supper 
with the entire school. Following supper, the trustees 
met with the joint Faculty and Scholarship-Morale 
Committees for an exceedingly interesting session, which 
included talks by the various members of the com- 
mittees. These talks covered the organization of the 
curriculum, schedule making, the scholastic group sys- 
tem, problems of college entrance, social studies, visual 
aids, remedial reading, and Sixth Form responsibilities. 
A discussion period followed the talks. That night the 
trustees slept in the homes of the various masters. 


Although the responsibility for the program was 
placed on the faculty committees, the meeting was open 
to all faculty members and many took advantage of this 
unusual opportunity. 


On Monday morning, the trustees were taken on an 
intensive tour of the school grounds and buildings by 
the school’s superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
Every effort was made to show them the beauty spots 
and the obverse. 

This innovation was heartily endorsed by the trustees 
and the faculty. It certainly established closer bonds 
between the two groups responsible for the administra- 
tion of the school and the hope was expressed by both 
groups that the plan would be extended to future 
meetings. 


I am sure that many school officials have 
found effective means of working with trustees. 


I encourage such readers to send in notes con- 
cerning successful techniques so that, presented 
in this column, they may benefit en, In 
addition, I hope that any trustees who read this 
issue may be prompted to do likewise. Better 
yet, some trustees may have suggestions of their 
own as to things they should like to have done 
or techniques they should like to see put into 
use by the schools. 


Public Relations and the Student 


Inspired, perhaps, by a BULLETIN reprint of 
a Taft student’s editorial on “Public Relations 
in Secondary Education,” the editor of The 
Phillipian (Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.) 
wrote the editorial below for his paper. Stu- 
dents fail, generally, to realize their importance 
in respect to the school’s reputation. The edi- 
torial column of a school publication offers a 
good medium for presenting the subject. Com- 
ing from a student, the idea of the student as a 
public relations agent carries more weight than 
it would coming from the administration. It is 
hoped that other school editors will have these 
articles called to their attention. Quoting from 
The Phillipian of October 15, 1948: 


When an Andover student walks downtown and buys 
a chocolate frappe at a drugstore, or shops for school 
supplies, he is making an impression on various people. 
The townspeople will not judge the student by his actions, 
but through them will form impressions of his school. 
W. Emerson Reck, director of Public Relations at Col- 
gate University, makes this statement regarding the 
subject, ““The public relations of any institution, i.e., 
the measure of its prestige, is the sum of all the im- 
pressions people have regarding that institution.” He 
then goes on to say that, ‘“The impressions which people 
have of an institution are created by the various indi- 
viduals and groups associated withit.”” Today,many men 
who run the educational institutions in this country 
have agreed that good public relations are not only de- 
sirable, but are a necessity. Naturally, public relations 
for P.A. start right here in town. 


Andover, Mass., a New England town of strong civic 
pride, includes Phillips Academy in its boundaries. As 
was said, the town and school are not separate but are 
enclosed by the same boundaries; in fact, they are quite 
dependent on each other. The school cannot get along 
without the town and is an integral part of it. Too many 
students at P.A., however, do not realize this. As 
neighbors, it is up to them to act as such. 


For no matter how hard the school administration 
works to build up good public relations, it is the actions 
of the faculty and students that actually increases or 
destroys a good opinion of the school. Faculty and stu- 
dents alike all make impressions in town which add up 
to public relations. Courtesy and friendliness make 
good impressions, and these in turn will make for better 
public relations. 
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Questionnaire Report 


From the recent questionnaire on public re- 
lations I should like to present nine of the most 
frequent replies to the question, “What criticisms 
do you hear most often ——s the private 
school?” Sixty-one gave as the chief criticism 
that the private school was undemocratic, snob- 
bish, and exclusive. That we cater to the eco- 
nomically privileged class was mentioned thirty- 
nine times. Twenty said they often heard that 
private schools were too expensive, while seven- 
teen mentioned the criticism that private schools 
cater to the problem children and to children 
who cannot get along in the public schools. 
These were the criticisms most generally ex- 
pressed. The following faults were mentioned 
five times or less: The independent school is 
definitely discriminatory; is for boys from broken 
homes; breaks up native home and community 
friendships; does not educate for democratic liv- 
ing; and can do nothing that the public school 
cannot do as well. 

Some of these are, in part, justified by cir- 
cumstance. Others are not true generally, al- 
though they have a basis of truth in some com- 
munities. 


The next question on the survey was “What 
suggestions do you have for correcting miscon- 
ceptions that harm the independent schools?” 
Answers to this, unfortunately, were not as 
numerous as to the previous question. It is in- 
teresting to note that two of the suggestions 
mentioned most frequently were: cooperate with 
the community, and cooperate with public school 
officials. Receiving approximately the same 
number of mentions as the latter was the sug- 

estion that misconceptions should be corrected 
. general news releases concerning the work of 
independent schools. Other suggestions were: 
publication of articles in magazines with large 
national circulation; improvement of relations 
with the working press; coordination among 
schools for favorable publicity. 


More Examples of News Stories 
From Proctor Academy: 


“T am enclosing a copy of a recent story on 
one of our centennial celebrations. An advance 
story a day in advance was mailed and carried 
by the papers. The two principal speakers were 
written to in advance with a request for either 
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copies of their speeches or some quotable quotes. 
One replied that he was sympathetic to this 
idea but totally unable to cooperate. The other 
released his quotes through his own publicity 
bureau and brought a publicity man with him 
to ‘help out.’ Stories were written and sent to 
the AP by phone and mailed to several papers. 
Photographs of notables attending and of the 
Proctor Student Council were distributed and 
used by home town papers.” 

In the news clipping we find the following 
paragraph: — 

“Speaking of the values of independent 
schools, Dr. Adams stated that ‘private schools 
can and do make a unique contribution to edu- 
cation’ and that they ‘devote a good deal of 
attention to the democratic way of life’.” 


From Blair Academy: 


“Our best news publicity story concerned the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Blair Academy. Coverage was 
carried to a limited extent in the New York 
Times and New York Herald-Tribune and fully 
in two large Philadelphia dailies, the largest 
Newark daily, in the papers of all nearby cities 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and in all the 
local papers. The local weekly put out a 38- 
page special edition devoted exclusively to the 
Academy and its role in the community and its 
history. Coverage included news stories on the 
actual events of the Centennial celebration, on 
the contents of the speeches made, on the his- 
tory of Blair Academy, several pictures of the 
speakers and ceremonies, and a half-column edi- 
torial in the state’s leading paper on the Acad- 
emy’s role in state Education. 

“Our coverage began months before with re- 
leases describing plans for the celebration and 
culminated in releases sent out a week before 
the celebration containing detailed stories of 
the planned events and with pictures of the 
speakers. This was followed up after the cere- 
monies with further pictures and news releases 
describing the events of the day with comments 
on the speeches and excerpts from them. 

“Almost every word sent out and every pic- 
ture released was printed and we were more 
than satisfied with the cooperation received 
from all the newspapers we sent copy to. 

“Unfortunately we do not have extra copies 
of all clippings to attach to this form.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


A Helping Hand 


Since 1945 the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., has become closely asso- 
ciated with the Collége Cévenol in Le Chambon, 
Haute Loire, France. Students, faculty, and 
alumni of Mount Hermon, and of its sister insti- 
tution, the Northfield School for Girls, have 
spent terms varying from a summer vacation to 
a full school year as workers or teachers, and a 
son of a Cévenol trustee is now a student on the 
Hermon campus. Each year, in company with 
the Northfield School, Mount Hermon has 
made Le Cévenol the object of its special atten- 
tion in the collection of funds and materials 
needed by the young French school. When 
word was received just prior to the Christmas 
holidays that a temporary stringency of funds 
meant that Le Cévenol faculty members would 
go without their December salary payments, 
Mount Hermon students, through the Church, 
contributed $300 for this purpose, and the 
faculty, individually, another $100. 


The core of Mount Hermon’s association 
with Le Cévenol, however, is an annual drive, 
taking place this year on January 13 and 14. 
The goal of $1,000 is estimated to be sufficient 
for the cost of one room in a new classroom build- 
ing to replace a temporary pre-fabricated struc- 
ture now in use. The Mount Hermon campaign 
began with a letter to each student during Christ- 
mas vacation, informing him of the coming drive 
and urging him to return prepared to contribute. 
At the outset of the campaign proper a school 
assembly was devoted to a presentation of Le 
Cévenol’s program and needs, and the objectives 
of the drive. This year Jean Elmer and Caroline 
French of Smith College, who visited the collége 
and worked there during vacation, told of their 
experiences and the prospects of the institution. 
In the evening of the same day, the thirty-odd 
campaign workers and the student-faculty com- 
mittee of seven met at dinner for briefing on 
pertinent facts regarding Le Cévenol and the 
techniques of approaching their fellows for con- 
tributions. At this meeting Elizabeth Homet 
of the Northfield School for Girls showed her 
own motion pictures, assembled while she was 
an exchange teacher at Le Cévenol, 1947-48. 


Directly from this meeting the workers dispersed 
to the dormitories to solicit students, accepting 
subscriptions or cash, in return for which each 
contributor received a small bow of tri-colored 
ribbon which he was expected to wear pinned to 
his lapel throughout the drive. Posters and 
literature strategically spread over the campus 
were additional aids. 

In addition to three student members, the 
Collége Cévenol Committee of the Mount Her- 
mon School this year is comprised of Frederick 
S. McVeigh, Chairman; Dr. Howard L. Ruben- 
dall, Headmaster; the Rev. Albert B. Buchanan, 
Chaplain; and William H. Morrow of the Eng- 
lish Department. School officials see several 
values deriving from the campaign. First and 
foremost is the actual assistance given to an in- 
stitution comparable in background and_ pur- 
pose to the Mount Hermon School. Second is 
the experience of the school in an enterprise of 
community giving, which requires at the same 
time individual planning and contribution. 
Third is the participation of committee mem- 
bers and solicitors on the one hand, and com- 
munity members on the other, in a campaign 
similar to many in which they will share later 
as American citizens. These general benefits of 
an educational nature are evident not only in 
the Cévenol drive, but also in the annual Church 
membership campaign, which could be likened 
to that of a municipal Community Fund. 


Student World Federalists 


Students at Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
Arizona, have recently been issued a charter of 
membership by Student World Federalists, an 
organization ,promoting federal world govern- 
ment. 

Considerable interest in and discussion of 
world federation resulted from the student 
body’s attendance at two meetings of the Tucson 
Sunday Evening Forum, when Cord Meyer, Jr., 
President of United World Federalists, Inc., and 
Raymond Swing, well-known radio commenta- 
tor, advocated and showed the need for a federal 
world government. 

Following the establishment of the Russell 
Ranch School chapter of Student World Fed- 
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eralists, four of its members were heard over 
radio station KCNA in a round-table discussion 
of their group’s organization and its future plans. 


Vocational Week 


In an effort to acquaint the students of The 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., with the 
background and opportunities of various pro- 
fessions, the school holds an annual vocational 
week. During this week prominent men in a 
wide variety of fields give talks at the school 
and answer students’ questions. This year vo- 
cational week at Peddie was held from January 
10 to January 17. 

Among the speakers were two fathers of 
Peddie students: Dr. Charles S. Swope, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College in West 
Chester, Pa., who spoke on Education and 
Teaching; John C. Straton of the Law Firm of 
Stage and Straton in Warwick, N. Y., who spoke 
on Law. A Peddie alumnus, Alonzo White, III, 
of the Class of 1932, spoke on Engineering, 
while Everett Rudloff of the Asbury Park News, 
spoke on Journalism. Winding up vocational 
week, Gordon Sykes, Director of Placement at 
Princeton University, spoke on “What to Get 
Out of College.” 

These speakers, together with supplementary 
reading and classroom discussion during voca- 
tional week, gave Peddie students, and seniors 
in particular, an overall view of some of the 
more important fields of endeavor and helped 
to guide them in their choice of college and life 
work. 

Course in Philosophy 

An Introduction to Philosophy was given at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., during the 
fall term under the direction of Richard W. 
Mechem. The course devoted six weeks to the 
study of logic, and another six to metaphysics, 
using Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, and Hume as 
sources. It was incorporated into the Sixth 
Form Advanced Sacred Studies course, which 
carries full college credit and which is open only 
to certain students. 

The purposes of the course were three. First, 
to give the boys a broader base for the continua- 
tion of their religious study; second, to show 
them exactly what the study of philosophy is 
concerned with; and third, to give them a little 
practice in a college-type course. 

It is too early to determine exactly to what 
extent these purposes were fulfilled, but the 
papers that were submitted and the examina- 
tions which were written indicate substantial 
achievement on the part of the ten boys involved. 





Picture Loan Service 


As a service to the students of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., the 
school Library operates a picture loan service. 
Over one hundred pictures, color reproductions 
of paintings of good quality, are available each 
fall. An initial gift of funds from Jessie Munger 
of Plainfield, N. J., began the collection, but it 
is now maintained and expanded by the rental 
fee charged for the use of each picture. As a 
student withdraws a picture from the Library 
in the fall, he deposits $1.00. If the picture is 
returned in good order in the spring, fifty cents 
is refunded to the student. The cost of the most 
common damage to pictures or frames would be 
within the fifty-cent limit above the rental fee. 
The rental fees, on the other hand, have been 
sufficient to cover ordinary maintenance and, in 
addition, to provide for a modest increase of 
about five pictures a year in the total collec- 
tion. Almost all of the available pictures are 
loaned each year, but if particular ones prove 
unpopular over two or three years’ time, they 
are sold and the proceeds used for the purchase 
of suitable substitutes. The type of art made 
available has been the subject of experimenta- 
tion, but according to Mrs. Jean Kenway 
Archibald, Librarian, the most popular pictures 
are ship and sea scenes, followed by sports pictures 
and landscapes. The loan service is considered 
a successful venture, not only in encouraging 
boys to make their rooms attractive, but also 
as a means of education in good taste. 


Art Exhibit 

The Hackley School Gallery, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., opened its season this fall with an exhibit 
of local art which emanated from within the 
school’s own walls. It was an exhibit of work 
done by two masters and the headmaster’s sec- 
retary, all engaged in fields other than art. It 
occasioned a great deal of interest and comment 
from all age levels. 

The second exhibit, opened with a tea, was 
of drawings from Athens College, Greece. The 
pictures, mostly done in crayon, were drawn by 
young children and gave a very good picture of 
life today in Greece. Most of them were of the 
everyday life of the boys and girls. Shoemakers, 
guerillas, fishermen and the countryside were 
portrayed. 

The last exhibit held this fall was a photo- 
graphic one. The prizewinning pictures of the 
Eastman high school contest were shown. Plans 
for exhibiting the work of several local artists 
and for a show of Chinese art are being made. 
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The Northfield Conference 


During the weekend of December 3 through 
5, 1948, the Northfield Conference was held at 
the Northfield Inn, East Northfield, Mass. An 
annual religious conference for boys, the meet- 
ing encompassed member institutions of the 
New England section of the National Prepara- 
tory School Committee, and was attended by 
seventy-eight student and faculty delegates 
from sixteen schools. The theme of the pro- 
gram, “Christian Faith and Action,” was pre- 
sented by the Rev. E. A. deBordenave of Rich- 
mond, Va., in a series of three addresses: ““What 
is the Faith?”’; ““How Faith is Maintained,” and 
“The Implications of the Faith for Our Lives.” 
After each talk the delegates separated into 
small discussion groups, and later reassembled 
to present their joint conclusions and hear com- 
ments by the Rev. deBordenave. The General 
Committee for 1948 was headed by Paul L. 
Abry of Groton School. Local arrangements 
were handled by the Rev. Albert Buchanan of 
the Mount Hermon School, who also served as 
the Committee’s Secretary-Treasurer. Rankin 
Hinman of Westminster School was chosen 
Chairman for 1949. 


Independent Schools Meet 


On Friday evening, November 19, the annual 
fall meeting of the Association of Independent 
Schools of Detroit and Vicinity was held in 
Detroit. The Association includes Brookside 
School Cranbrook, The City and Country 
School, Cranbrook School, Detroit Country 
Day School, Detroit University School, Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School, Kingswood School 
Cranbrook, The Liggett School, and Miss New- 
man’s School. One hundred and twenty faculty 
members were present. 


The program included a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Association, Cionint by a 
dinner and addresses by two outstanding figures 
in the field of education. Those interested pri- 
marily in education at the elementary level were 
privileged to hear Dr. Byron Hughes, Assistant 
Professor and Research Associate in Child De- 
velopment in the University Elementary School, 
University of Michigan, on the subject, ‘““New 
Horizons in Research.” On the secondary level, 
Dr. Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Guidance at Wayne University, gave 
an especially thought-provoking address on 
“Curriculum Problems in the Secondary School.” 
The interest aroused by both speakers was mani- 


fested in the lively discussion periods which 
followed. 


In the course of the evening there was op- 
portunity for informal mingling and the renewal 
of friendships and professional associations. 
Several cadens were on display, including pub- 
lications of educational interest and materials 
for visual instruction. 


The constitution of this Association states 
that it exists in order to promote the professional 
welfare of the member schools and their facul- 
ties. The officers are Wayne F. Lawrence, 
Cranbrook School, President; C. C. Barlow, De- 
troit Country Day School, Vice-President; Ju- 
dith Wardwell, The Liggett School, Secretary; 
and Edna Kennedy, Miss Newman’s School, 
Treasurer. The officers of the Association, to- 
gether with the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, are currently engaged in a long-range pro- 
gram of evaluation and planning, in the hope 
that the scope of the activities of the Association 
may be broadened and increased service rendered 
to its membership. 


Vocabulary List for Science Courses 

Percy F. Benedict, of the science department 
of Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., has prepared a 
list of 300 technical words for which ninth grade 
general science pupils are held responsible dur- 
ing the year. Vocabulary is one of the serious 
difficulties facing science students in preparatory 
school. Some textbooks of physics, biology and 
chemistry have been found to contain over 1,000 
strange words for the learner. Thus a youngster 
has to acquire as much new vocabulary as 
though he were learning a foreign language, in 
addition to mastering the laws and principles of 
scoence. A basic scientific language learned 
early in high school helps relieve the vocabulary 
burden students meet in more advanced courses. 


New Course 
As a novel part of its curriculum last fall, 
Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, included 
a course in animal husbandry, which was con- 
ducted by an alumnus of the school who is now 
majoring in animal husbandry at the University 
of Arizona. 


The following aspects of animal husbandry 
comprised the greater part of the course: types 
of cattle, feeds and feeding, branding, and com- 
mon diseases and their prevention. Frequent 
hiking and riding trips were made to neighbor- 
ing cattle ranches to acquire first-hand knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 
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Outside the Classroom 

The New York Woodwind Quintet presented 
a program featuring the music of Mozart, 
Haydn, and Rossini in the Bingham Auditorium 
of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., Decem- 
ber 5. This marked the opening of the annual 
Sunday Afternoon Concert Series presented by 
the school for its students and music lovers of 
the vicinity. Other artists who will appear dur- 
ing the year are Nora Fauchald-Morgan, so- 
prano, and Sydney Harth, violinist. 

The Taft School is again offering Bingham 
Auditorium to Watertown for its annual series 
of Community Concerts. This is the second 
year that the auditorium has been used for these 
programs. 

The Taft School has inaugurated a series of 
amateur performances given by students of the 
school before the regular Saturday night movie 
program. The first program was presented the 
night before Thanksgiving and consisted of an 
original play, music, and imitations. Mr. Olm- 
stead, head of the dramatic department, hopes 
to make these performances a regular occurrence 
on Saturday evenings. 

The Taft School has already held a number 
of dances with girls’ schools. Forty members of 
the senior and upper middle classes were guests 
for a dinner dance at the Ethel Walker School, 
November 6. Later in the fall girls from Ethel 
Walker were entertained by Taft School mid- 
dlers at a tea dance followed by dinner and 
movies. The same evening a group of seniors 
and upper middlers from Taft attended a dance 
at St. Margaret’s School in Waterbury. 





On the closing day of the fall term at The 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., a series of 
entertainments was given for the students, 
parents, guests and townspeople. A varsity- 
faculty basketball game was held. The Lower 
School students presented a program of carols 
and a pageant of the Christmas story, using the 
medium of silhouetted tableaus. The Upper 
School students held a Christmas service in the 
school chapel. Tea followed the Lower School 
program, and Upper School parents were invited 
to dinner in the dining commons. During 
dinner a carol program was given, and, follow- 
ing dessert, the festivities closed with a reen- 
actment of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,”’ which 
has been given for many years at the school. 





Thirty-seven students in the Senior Social 
Studies class at The Peddie School in Hights- 
town, N. J., journeyed to Washington, D. C., 





for the Presidential Inauguration in —r- 
The students stayed the Burlington Hotel in 
Washington and spent Thursday, January 20, 
at the Inaugural exercises. All day Friday was 
spent on Capitol Hill, and on Saturday morning 
the boys toured the Pentagon and other govern- 
ment buildings. In the afternoon they went on 
a grand sightseeing tour of the city. Sunday 
morning the students attended services in Wash- 
ington Cathedral and returned to Peddie in the 
afternoon. 

Prominent men in government, business and 
politics spoke to the boys at various dinners 
during the visit. 

Each student had a special report to work on 
during the trip and this report formed the basis 
for later classroom discussion and debate. This 
is the sixth time that students at Peddie have 
gone to Washington on such a field trip and this 
was the first time since the war. 





In an effort to make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the local community, the Out-of-Door 
School, Sarasota, Florida, has become actively 
interested in the formation of a Siesta Key Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of this society is to draw 
together the voters, property owners, and friends 
of Siesta Key in a group strong enough to secure 
civic improvements. Under the leadership of 
Headmaster Hollis Scofield, plans have a 
made for a mass meeting in the School Theatre. 
Mr. Scofield, Chairman of an organization com- 
mittee, will present a preliminary charter which, 
it is hoped, may serve as the basis of a permanent 
constitution. The Siesta Key Association is to 
be used as a medium for social as well as civic 
activity. The Out-of-Door School is to be its 
permanent headquarters. 





Charles L. Stevens, Headmaster of Wilbra- 
ham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., believes in 
carrying through constructive ideas to their 
conclusion and as a result the boys at the Acad- 
emy this year for the first time are enjoying a 
well equipped game room, lounge with a tele- 
vision set, and a complete kitchenette with elec- 
tric ice box and gas range. They affectionately 
call this spot, “Uncle Charlie’s Rendezvous.” 

The idea of the “Rendezvous” began a few 
years ago when Mr. Stevens felt it would be a 
good investment to provide his students with a 
place where they might meet informally away 
from the school buildings. He decided that the 
basement in his own house could well be con- 
verted into such a haven. Its location was ideal 
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and the expense for the conversion was not 
prohibitive. 

The lounge is‘ effectively furnished with 
sturdy California redwood furniture with decora- 
tions in colorful Mexican motif. It has a tele- 
vision set, popular with the boys especially dur- 
ing sports events. A billiard table and a ping- 
pong table are available in the game room, while 
the kitchenette is completely equipped with an 
electric ice box, a regular gas range, and every- 
thing needed to serve the well-known “hamburg 
and waffle parties,” or even to entertain the 
Board of Trustees when such an occasion arises. 

Every Sunday morning eight boys and a 
master are invited for breakfast. These gather- 
ings have proved to be very successful and will 
be enjoyed by everyone for years to come. Mr. 
Stevens feels that one of the tests of the inde- 
pendent school lies in the degree of its personal 
attention to the individual needs of its boys and 
in the extent to which it broadens their contacts 
and widens their horizons. “Uncle Charlie’s 
Rendezvous” is a stepping stone toward this end 
by helping to create a spirit of friendship and 
fellowship in the individual lives of the students 
at Wilbraham Academy. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


On December 24 Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, 
Headmaster of The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., since 1935, left to assume the Presidency 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 
Rochester, New York. 

A farewell dinner was held for Dr. Saunders 
by the Peddie Faculty on Friday, December 17, 
at which time he was presented with a gift by 
the faculty. Earlier in the month Peddie stu- 
dents presented Dr. Saunders with an album of 
recordings of favorite Peddie songs and hymns 
as sung by the entire Peddie student body in 
evening vesper services. 

On December 18 Alfred T. Garrett, Chair- 
man of The Board of Corporators Administra- 
tive Committee of Peddie, announced at a fac- 
ulty meeting that Dr. William S. Litterick, Di- 
rector of Studies, had been appointed to act as 
Headmaster until a successor for Dr. Saunders 
had been found. 

Dr. and Mrs. Saunders are now residing in 
Montgomery House, The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, 1100 S. Goodman Street, 
Rochester, New York. 





Two members of the faculty of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., have given talks re- 
cently to organizations outside of the school. 


In October, Edwin C. Douglas, the head of the 
mathematics department, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Southern New England Mathe- 
matics Association in Waterbury on “The Role 
of the Independent School in Mathematics 
Teaching.” On November 6, Mr. Douglas spoke 
at the fall meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Association of Mathematics Teachers on the 
“Need for Honors Sections in Mathematics.” 
He is scheduled to repeat this talk in April be- 
fore the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, which will meet in Baltimore. 

Harlin A. Sexton, the head of the remedial 
English department at Taft, spoke before 
the Watertown Parent Teachers Association, 
November 10, on remedial reading and language 
disability. 





David Oliver Raymond, instructor of biology, 
geology, and geometry at The Gunnery, Wash- 
ington, Conn., has just had his first book of 
poetry published. 

Entitled From the Sixth Hour, it is a narra- 
tive poem in free verse dealing with a search for 
faith in the face of present day conditions. 

The poem was started by its author while he 
was in the Navy during World War II and was 
finished last year while he was studying and 
teaching at Williams College. 

Although the poem contains numerous refer- 
ences to the subjects he teaches at The Gunnery, 
Mr. Raymond confesses he wrote the poem in 
an effort to relieve his mind of scientific tech- 
nicalities. 

Written as a conversation between: a Panther 
and his God, the poem provides the reader with 
a philosophical statement which it is hard to 
evade and difficult to forget. The title comes 
from a verse in Matthew’s gospel which com- 
pares Christ’s agonizing to that of the man de- 
picted in the poem. The book is published by 
Decker Press, Prairie City, Illinois. 

Mr. Raymond is now at work on his first 
novel, about a biologist’s search for the meaning 


of life. 





St. Bernard’s School of Gladstone, N. J., has 
announced the appointment to the school staff 
of Margaret Sturgeon of Manchester, Conn., as 
Director of Public Relations. 

Miss Sturgeon is a graduate of Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, IIl., and for several years after 
her graduation she served as Executive Secre- 
tary of that College’s Committee on Admissions. 
In 1936 she became secretary to Governor Wil- 
bur L. Cross of Connecticut, serving in that 
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capacity until 1939, when the Governor retired. 
For the next nine years Miss Sturgeon was 
Secretary to Professor Robert D. French, Pro- 
fessor of English and Master of Jonathan Ed- 


wards College, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





On December 26, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in 
New York, Donald D. Walsh, head of the Span- 
ish department of The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn., was appointed Assistant Editor of 
Hispania. Mr. Walsh will succeed to the editor- 
ship this spring, as soon as the present editor, 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege of The George Washington University, 
winds up publication details for the year 1948. 

The editorship of Hispania is a position of 
great honor and responsibility, since Hispania 
is the official quarterly magazine of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. In its thirty-two years, the magazine 
has had three editors, Aurelio Espinosa of Stan- 
ford University, Alfred Coester of Stanford 
University and Dean Doyle. 





Dr. James E. Coons has announced the ap- 
pointment of two masters, Foster J. Slayton and 
Richard D. Birdsall, to the faculty of Tilton 
School, Tilton, N. H. 

Mr. Slayton comes to Tilton School from 
St. Johnsbury Academy, where he had been 
director of athletics since 1944. Previously Mr. 
Slayton had taught at Traip Academy, Maine, 
and Springfield High School, Springfield, Vt. 
During the war he instructed “Aircrew” men 
stationed at the University of Vermont. An 
alumnus of the University of New Hampshire, 
where he majored in sociology, Mr. Slayton did 
graduate work in psychology at the University 
and in physical education in Springfield College. 
At Tilton Mr. Slayton will teach economics and 
coach football. 

Mr. Birdsall, a cum laude graduate of Mount 
Hermon School, received his M.A. from Yale in 
1948, and will teach English and sociology in 
Tilton. After graduating from Yale in 1944, he 
served in the Navy for three years. In addition 
to his classes, Mr. Birdsall will coach the ski 
and tennis teams, and act as adviser to the 
Tiltonian, student newspaper. 





The Searing Tutoring School of Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., has recently established a branch 
in New York City with D. Day Lee and Mrs. 


Sibley Searing as co-directors. 





The branch has grown rapidly, drawing its 
students from such schools as Scarborough, St. 
Paul’s School (Garden City), The Wooster 
School, Dalton, Yale University, The University 
of New York, and others. 

Recent additions to the faculty include 
Francis McDermot who is employed also at the 
Birch-Wathen School; Frank B. Mitchell, form- 
erly at the Forman School and Champlain Col- 
lege; Sarah E. Chamberlin, a graduate of Sarah 
Lawrence College, now teaching elementary 
subjects; and Mary B. Christenson who is in 
charge of the remedial reading program. 





Ada M. Sitterly, Director of the Harris 
Schools, Chicago, recently gave a delightful talk 
to the students of the Upper Schools, relating to 
her visit, in October, with friends in Rio de 
Janeiro. She discussed various aspects of the 
life and habits of the people of that city. Her 
description of the schools of Brazil was of great 
interest. 

Miss Sitterly went by boat from New York 
City and returned by airplane, traveling the 
distance of 8,000 miles from Rio to Chicago in 
about twenty-seven hours. 

Lilian Harris, beloved founder of the Harris 


Schools, was in charge during Miss Sitterly’s 
absence. 








SCHOOL AFFILIATION SERVICE 


Many independent schools have developed im- 
portant programs to foster international friendship. 
The Overseas Schools Committee, founded by Dr. 
Alfred E. Stearns, entered this field in 1946, and 
paired off American and European schools as affili- 
ates to cultivate friendship — pupil with pupil, 
teacher with teacher, and school with school. In 
two years he had affiliated 191 American schools 
with 205 in France, Germany, Italy and Holland. 
The method is primarily exchange, by correspond- 
ence, class exercises, gifts, and visits. The pairs 
are similar in age level, size, educational objectives, 
and interest in preparing for a world society. Dr. 
Stearns secured the cooperation of the American 
Friends Service Committee to seek out qualified 
schools in Europe through staff members stationed 
abroad. 

In the summer of 1948, the Overseas Schools 
Committee merged its work with that of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. Dr. Stearns re- 
tired, and George A. Walton, formerly of George 
School, became Director of the School Affiliation 
Service. This body is carrying on the program, 
visiting the affiliated schools on both sides of the 
ocean, publishing bulletins and book lists and 
authorizing new affiliations. 
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THOUGHTS OF A, SCHOOLMASTER' 


By George A. Walton 2 


HAT have schoolmasters learned from 
WV the past few years? Having had the 

privilege of heading up one school 
through two wars and a major depression, I find 
that I have learned a certain few things. They 
are best expressed in general terms but have 
specific application in the daily course of work 
and thought. These lessons have to do with 
money, with academic superiority, and with 
security. 


Money 


It staggers people if they hear someone say 
that money is a war casualty. How can that 
be? There is so much of it; its handling and its 
investment require great care. It may be fairer 
to say that one’s original concept of money as a 
stable measure of value is a war casualty done 
to death in World War I. I have been forced to 
look upon money from the standpoint of its 
purchasing value. Independent schools and 
colleges are now in the process of adjusting their 
charges to an inflated value of money. It poses 
a semantic problem. How hard it is to avoid 
discussing “raising” our fees! We are in reality 
not doing that. We are adjusting our fees to a 
change in the purchasing power of money. 

People lament high costs and think it dread- 
ful that a moderate priced school should be 
charging $1,400 or $1,500, just as years ago we 
thought it dreadful that a moderate priced school 
should think of a fee of $1,000. Headmasters’ 
salaries at the turn of the century were com- 
fortable to high if they ranged from $3,000 to 
$5,000. $6,000 to $7,000 was the proper range 
later on. If inflation continues, headmasters 
will be getting $12,000 to $15,000, but will be 
unable to buy any more goods and services for 
their families. Boarding school fees of $1,500 
may mean lower standards of instruction and 
equipment than a $1,000 fee a few years ago. 


High Marks 


It has been a hard lesson that high academic 
achievement is not enough. Could it be that 
this emphasis upon scholastic success makes us 
failures who contribute to the downfall of 
western civilization? 


I have often pondered the question without 
finding the answer as to why nations that were 
held up as models of scholarly achievement 
could find no way but war to solve problems aris- 
ing from contiguity. Most school heads are 
aware of the great prestige of a German degree 
at the turn A the century, the outstanding ex- 
cellence of French training in many fields, the 
unusual leadership which we received from the 
best of our Rhodes scholars. It was, however, 
always hard to accept the inference that we were 
a careless, indifferent nation, without educa- 
tional standards worthy of a name, but hating 
to be the victim of wishful thinking, I kept the 
question open for further study. 


The answer was suggested by Henry Noble 
McCracken, President Emeritus of Vassar Col- 
lege, at the Bi-Centennial exercises of Oakwood 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. He described 
an experience of visiting Germany in 1922 dur- 
ing the runaway inflation after World War I, 
to lecture before a convocation of the Univer- 
sity at Koenigsburg. Before presenting him, 
however, the Rector announced the number of 
students who, within a very short period, com- 
mitted suicide, and pled with the survivors to 
keep their courage. 

As Dr. McCracken described it, the typical 
attitude of the German university professor was 
to deny all moral responsibility as regards his 
students. They were instructors within certain 
limited fields of scholarship. They gave instruc- 
tion, no more. The student was responsible for 
his own life. The result was a moral vacuum, 
which in time was filled by Prussian militarism. 
World War I destroyed Prussian militarisms. 
University students, unable to endure living in 
a moral vacuum, lacking faith and hope, com- 
mitted suicide. The clever but mad philosophy 
of Naziism flooded in to fill the vacuum. In 
scriptural terms, it was “Seven other devils 
worse than the first.” In this harsh light, ex- 
cellence of scholarship appears a foremost but 
not the single outcome of education. 


Security 


The present age is one of the least secure in 
the history of the world. Once upon a tire, 


1 This talk was given at the annual meeting of the Headmasters Club held in Philadelphia on January 24, 1948. 
2 Mr. Walton, who retired as Principal of George School, Pa., last June, is now Director of the School Affiliation Service of the Ameri- 


can Friends Service Committee. (See page 26.) 
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principals and headmasters thought of them- 
selves as operating in a stable, well established, 
secure society. They needed to think only of 
their schools. Parents had the same idea. If 
they could get a rate reduction or a scholarship, 
they felt themselves fortunate. They needed 
to think of nothing except their own dealings 
with the school. Boys and girls in the student 
body had the same idea. Whatever pleasure, 
open or clandestine, could be derived from the 
school set-up was their right. Their idea of a 
universal moral standard became dimmer and 


dimmer. The test of virtue was whether one 
got away with it. The worst fault was to get 
caught. 


The present lack of financial and political 
security engenders different attitudes. One is, 
“Fat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 
The other is a troubled conscience prodded by 
a vague realization that each individual person 
may prove to be a member of a brotherhood of 
man. For every careless act or idle word, there 
may be an account to be rendered in the great 
struggle for the survival of civilized society. 

I remember the insistency of France during 
the peace negotiations in Paris after World War 
I, for security. It was hard to understand that 
after such a cataclysm, security should be 
achieved through paper treaties backed up by 
military force. It was this insistence that 
caused certain segments of public opinion to look 
upon the noble nation of France as the bad boy, 
the recalcitrant member of the Peace Confer- 
ence. The lesson that such a concept of security 
was illusory was taught with blinding clarit 
when the Maginot Line and the vast Frenc 
army were so easily swept aside by the forces 
amassed by the madman of Germany. 

The corollary of this lesson opens the realm 
of inner security. 

Am I, as a principal, fit to be trusted; am I 
worthy of respect; do I touch people’s hearts; 
am I surrounded by men and women of such 
character? Are my pupils worthy of trust; do 
I trust them? Is there a spirit of brotherhood 
amongst them describable in scriptural terms as 
faith, and hope, and love? Is my school charac- 
terized by cooperation, each doing things for 
each other? Does the school body regard itself 
as a living unit in human society, with obliga- 
tions to the neighborhood of its location and to 
the community life of these odd biped animals 
of various colors and stature living all over the 
world, but all endowed to a degree with the 
capacity for rational thought and conscientious 
devotion? In scriptural terms, human beings, 





created by the will of God and according to His 
image. 

For people who have achieved the grace of 
inner security, the present day is a day of oppor- 
tunity. The very insecurity in a financial and 

olitical sense, the imminent danger of an un- 
ladeonlity destructive war, — call forth amazing 
achievement among men who are inwardly whole 
and bound together in faith and hope and love. 

Our part in the independent me he in the 
light of these lessons, is to combine growth in 
scholarship with moral conviction. Life is a 
judgment, or, as some writers say, a conflict, in 
which we need all of the rational powers of the 
mind, combined in effective team work with the 
intuitive and emotional power of conscience. 
To under-value the mind is to produce a deformed 
personality. To under-value the spiritual quali- 
ties summed up in the word conscience is to 
create a monster, capable of gross sadism in 
human relationships. 

Let us all understand, however, that the 
application of the lessons just described is no 
vague abstraction. It affects one’s daily work 
as the head of a school, bumping up against the 
hard facts of life which must be beat. There 
is, however, no reason for a headmaster to lose 
heart and forget to rejoice at being alive in God’s 
world. He will find his faith supported and his 
hope magnified and his love made potent as he 
lives among growing boys and girls, responsive 
to their feelings, conscious of their omissions, 
helping them to understand their own original 
insights into life, and to achieve their highest 
ambitions. 











NEW HEADMISTRESS APPOINTED 


Mrs. Livingston Hall, of Weston, Mass., has 
been appointed headmistress of Concord Academy, 
Concord, Mass., to succeed J. Josephine Tucker, 
who has been headmistress of the Academy for nine 
years. Mrs. Hall is a graduate of Miss Hall’s 
School, Pittsfield, Mass., and of Radcliffe College. 
She is now a member of the faculty of Concord 
Academy. 

A more detailed announcement will appear in 
the Buttetin for April. 














WE REGRET 


Owing to circumstances beyond our control 
news of girls’ schools and elementary schools is 
missing this time. Those departments will appear 
as usual in the April issue of the BULLETIN. 

All schools are cordially invited to send in news 
ro ~g activities for the last two issues (April and 

ay). 
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COLLEGE AND MILITARY SERVICE 


A Study 
By Howard E. Yule! 


AST fall we were asked by a number of the 
L arents of our Seniors and Juniors just 
oo the present Selective Service Act 
would impinge upon their sons’ college plans 
and future education. The report or analysis 
presented herewith is the result of exhaustive 
study and careful scrutiny of all the information 
bearing upon the matter that appeared to be 
available in November. We are indebted to the 
Admissions Office of Princeton University for 
much of this material (a great deal of which has 
been quoted verbatim), as well as to the De- 
artment of Military Science and Tactics of 
Fesweed University, and to the Headquarters 
of Selective Service of the State of Michigan. 
We offer it in the hope that it will prove helpful 
and in the belief that it is as authentic and ac- 
curate as can reasonably be expected. We can- 
not presume to predict future changes that may 
result from future legislation. 


Selective Service 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 was enacted by 
Congress to provide for the achievement and mainte- 
nance of armed forces adequate to insure the security of 
the Nation; and with the definite premise that the obli- 
gations and privileges of service in the armed forces 
should be shared generally. The plan devised seems em- 
inently fair and just, especially in view of the fact that 
secondary school students may continue their secondary 
education until they graduate or until they are twenty 
years of age, whichever comes first. 


Congress further declared that ‘“‘adequate provision 
for national security requires maximum efforts in the 
fields of scientific research and development, and the 
fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s technological, 
oleate and other critical manpower resources.” Al- 
though college undergraduates are not, and assuredly 
should not be, exempt as a group from military service, 
deferments are provided for men with special abilities, 
skills or training so that the Nation may make the best 
use of such qualifications in time of war. 


Since the passage of this Act every candidate for ade 
mission to college has become liable ie registration and 
possible service in some branch of the armed forces. No 
one can now predict the numbers or the percentages of 
undergraduates whose education will be interrupted by 
the draft, because the calls of the Armed Services upon 
Selective Service are contingent upon unpredictable rates 
of enlistment. It does appear certain, however, that a 
considerable number of students will be called by their 
draft boards during the course of their college education. 
Every candidate should, therefore, weigh carefully the 


different options offered to him under the Act as to the 
timing and nature of his service. 

There are three different procedures which a candi- 
date may follow: 


1. He may prefer to wait until called before accept- 
ing any military obligations. 

2. He may enlist for one year between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen. A candidate who so elects 
will, upon discharge from such enlistment, be 
transferred to a reserve component of the armed 
forces and must serve therein for six years. He 
will be liable for active duty while in the Reserve 
but, except in time of war or national emergency, 
the active duty will be limited to one month in 
any year. (In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the Army does not at the 
moment appear to be interested in one-year enlist- 
ments.) 

3. Finally, he may wish to enter college at once, 
— part of his military training concurrently 
with his regular academic work. For candidates 
in the last group particularly this bulletin has 
been prepared. 


The Selective Service Act contains provisions which 
grant certain deferments which are applicable to college 
students for the life of the present bill. These are of two 
kinds. 

The first is the provision which defers the induction 
of a student in good standing until the end of the aca- 
demic year in which he is called by his draft board. 
This means, in effect, that the student is subject to call 
only during the summer vacation; and that once he has 
begun an academic year, he will be deferred until the end 
of that year. 

The law also provides two classes of special defer- 
ments which apply particularly to college students. 
One relates to those who are in some scientific curriculum 
which may be considered sufficiently vital to the national 
defense to justify deferment. Authorization for such 
procedure is contained in the Act. A candidate should 
consult his Local Board if it appears that there may be 
reason for his deferment in this category. 

The other special deferment concerns the students 
who are enrolled in R.O.T.C. units. In principle they 
are deferred from induction under the Selective Service 
Act until they attain a commissioned status. In prac- 
tice, however, there is no guarantee to all those who 
enter R.O.T.C. units that their induction will be de- 
ferred for four years. The deferment is contingent, first 
of all, upon their maintaining a satisfactory level of work 
in college and in their R.O.T.C. units; and secondly, upon 
the quota system under which each R.O.T.C. unit op- 
erates. In some R.O.T.C. programs, enrollment de- 
creases from freshman to senior year, so that more are 
accepted initially than can be commissioned upon grad- 
uation. Those who are selected to continue into junior 
year of college are deferred for the entire course. Those 


1 Mr. Yule is Senior Master of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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dropped from a unit, as the quota decreases from year 
to year, lose their deferment at whatever time they are 
dropped. 

An important condition of granting this deferment 
to R.O.T.C. students is that they must sign an agree- 
ment at the time of entry into the course to continue in 
the program until graduation and accept a commission 
if tendered; and that thereafter, if called by the Secre- 
tary of the Army or by the Secretary of the Navy, they 
will serve not less than two years on active duty. In the 
case of the men in the Regular N.R.O.T.C. program they 
are obligated to serve for a minimum of two years with- 
out call from the Secretary of the Navy. 


General R.O.T.C. Information 

Both the Army and the Navy have R.O.T.C. units 
at certain universities. In some there is only an Army 
or a Navy unit. In others there are no Reserve Units. 
Under the liberal arrangements provided by the Govern- 
ment for military training in college, a candidate may 
major in any field which he selects and take such elec- 
tive courses as he wishes provided he carries Military 
(or Naval) Science as one of his electives. As a matter 
of practical application, however, pre-medical and pre- 
dental students and all candidates for an engineering de- 
gree except those taking Basic, Civil, Electrical or Me- 
chanical Engineering programs, rarely find it possible to 
combine such specialized training with an R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram, largely because of the heavy load of course re- 
quirements and laboratory work requisite for their 
academic training. 

Candidates for either unit who have not studied 
trigonometry and physics in school should take courses 
in those subjects in college. 

Other conditions applicable to both units are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Normally the only time when a student can enter 
either unit is when he enters the college or uni- 
versity as a freshman. 

2. Admission to either unit has always been and re- 
mains selective. That selection is contingent 
upon three factors: 

a. The applicant must meet the physical stand- 
ards established for the unit.* 

b. He must have the approval of the Com- 
manding Officer of the unit as suitable offi- 
cer material. (Regular Naval R.O.T.C. 
excepted.) 

c. The total number admitted to either unit is 
subject to such limitations in size as the 
respective service may impose. 


*Note: In preparation for an interview with a medical examiner 
for admission to either unit, the candidate should visit his dentist, 
oculist and family physician for a careful checkup of his physical 
condition. All cavities in his teeth should be filled and any other 
remediable weaknesses corrected. 


Army R.O.T.C. 


The primary object of the program is to provide mili- 
tary training at the college level for the purpose of 
qualifying selected students as Reserve Officers. 

A student enrolled in the program takes throughout 
his college career one course in Military Science each 
term as one of his electives and receives for each course 
full credit towards his degree. He must agree to com- 
plete those courses unless released by the Department 
of the Army and must also attend one summer camp for 





training in the field between the junior and senior years. 
His basic training will be completed at the end of sopho- 
more year, at which time the Department will determine 
whether, upon the basis of his record to date, he is to be 
selected for the advanced training of upperclass years. 
A student who successfully completes the entire program 
will be commissioned as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The Basic Course students are issued the Army Offi- 
cer’s typeof uniform. The Advanced Course students are 
given an allowance to purchase their own uniforms and 
a per diem allowance equivalent to the value of a day’s 
ration, or approximately one dollar. 

Selection for admission to the unit is made by the 
Commanding Officer of the unit from the freshman 
applicants after their matriculation at college. They 
must be citizens of the United States and must meet the 
prescribed physical standards. 

The Department of the Army determines annually 
for each college the quota of men who may be selected 
for advanced training at the junior class level and the 
quota of freshmen who may begin their basic training. 

It should be noted that although any man in good 
standing in the R.O.T.C. will be automatically deferred 
until graduation, his deferment status is withdrawn if 
and when, for any reason, he is separated from the col- 
lege or university or from his unit. For further details 
about the Army R.O.T.C. Program the candidate should 
write to the Professor of Military Science at the college 
or university of his choice. 

The last two paragraphs may appear to be contradic- 
tory. Actually, the quota allotted for those who may 
be deferred will mot include all who are enrolled in the 
R.O.T.C. at a particular institution. It is for that pre- 
cise reason that the statement under “Conclusions” was 
made. 


Naval R.O.T.C. 


There are 52 colleges at which N.R.O.T.C. Units are 
maintained. Two programs are offered to the candidate 
by the Navy —the Regular N.R.O.T.C. Program and 


the Contract Program. 


The Regular N.R.O.T.C. Program 


Applicants selected for training under this Program 
at any of the N.R.O.T.C. colleges are chosen in a nation- 
wide competition before matriculation and appointed 
Midshipmen, U.S.N.R. The Government pays for their 
tuition, college fees, text books and uniforms and furn- 
ishes retainer pay for other expenses at the rate of 
$600.00 per year. The students, in turn, assume an 
obligation to take one course in Naval Science each term, 
to make all required summer practice cruises, and to 
serve on active duty for a minimum of two years after 
receipt of commissions as Ensigns, U.S.N. or Second 
Lieutenants, U.S. Marine Corps. 

The procedure for selection of Regular N.R.O.T.C. 


candidates is as follows: 


1. Applications to take the scholastic tests required 
of all such candidates must be received by the 
Naval Examination Section, Educational Testing 
Service, P.O. Box 709, Princeton, New Jersey, on 
or before November 15, 1948. Application blanks 
and a bulletin of information may be secured by 
the student from his school principal. (Our own 
Seniors were advised of this date in September.) 
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2. The Navy College Aptitude Test will be adminis- 
tered by the Educational Testing Service at vari- 
ous centers throughout the country on December 
11, 1948. Only those who registered on or before 
November 15th will be eligible to take the tests. 


I ne who had adequate scores on the tests 
will be so notified by the Navy and will be asked 
to report for physical examinations and interviews 
at designated offices of Naval Officer Procurement. 
The candidates who desire to take their Naval 
training at a college where there is an N.R.O.T.C. 
unit must, meanwhile, have made application be- 
fore March 1 for admission to that college. 


4. On the basis of the tests and interviews described 
above, the State and Territorial Selection Com- 
mittees make the final selection of candidates to 
fill the N.R.O.T.C. quotas from each State and 


Territory. 


5. After receipt of the State lists the Navy certifies 
to each allen a list of selected candidates who 
indicated that college as the college of first choice 
for their Naval training. Each college is informed 
also of the quota which it may select. If the 
certified list exceeds considerably in numbers the 
established quota, men otherwise eligible for ad- 
mission to the college of first choice may fail to 
qualify for the Regular N.R.O.T.C. Program be- 
cause of quota limitations. As soon as practicable 
after receipt of the list, the college will select the 
successful candidates and will send to the Navy 
Department the names of the candidates chosen, 
together with a list of those men not selected, 
who must be reassigned to colleges which did not 
fill their quotas in the first instance. The college 
of first choice will at the same time write to all 
certified candidates and notify them of their ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance for the unit. In 1948 
such notices went out late in April. 


Quotas assigned to N.R.O.T.C. Units may vary from 
year to year depending upon the needs of the Service and 
the funds appropriated for the Program. In 1948, for 
example, the Princeton quota was 39 men from the State 
Selections and 5 from the Naval Service. 

It is recommended that every candidate for the Regu- 
lar N.R.O.T.C. Program should, if the college so requires, 
take a normal series of College Board tests in April, lest 
he be eliminated from the Program for physical or other 
reasons and then fail to qualify for admission as a civilian 
student, because of failure to take the required exami- 
nations. 


The N.R.O.T.C. Contract Program 

The N.R.O.T.C. also provides for the training of 
Contract N.R.O.T.C. students, who have the status of 
civilian students entering into a mutual contract with 
the Navy. They enter training for commissions in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve or the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
Their selection is made by the Professor of Naval Science 
from among the student applicants already admitted as 
civilians. They must meet the same physical qualifica- 
tions and will carry the same courses in Naval Science 
as are required of the Regular N.R.O.T.C. students. 
Their tuition is not paid by the Government but in junior 
and senior years they receive commutation of subsistence, 
which, at the present time, amounts to $1.05 per day. 
They must sign a statement agreeing to serve on active 


duty for not less than two years if called by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Department establishes annually 
the quota of Contract students to be accepted. In 1948, 
for example, this figure for the freshman class at Prince- 
ton was 80 men. 

Thus, it will be seen that under both N.R.O.T.C. 
programs only some 120 out of a total group of 700 
freshmen can be accommodated. These figures are 
based on the situation that obtained this last fall at two 
representative institutions, Princeton and Dartmouth. 

For further details about either the Regular or the 
Contract Program, the candidate should write to the 
Professor of Naval Science at the institution to which 
he seeks admission. 


National Guard 

In class I-D (member of Reserve Component or Stu- 
dent taking Military Training) shall also be placed any 
registrant who prior to attaining the age of 18 years and 
6 months enlisted in an organized unit of the National 
Guard. Deferment will be granted for as long as he con- 
tinues to serve satisfactorily as a member of such organ- 
ized unit. Naturally, this possibility is open only when 
the organized stength of the particular Hadened Guard 
unit of the State or States concerned cannot be main- 
tained by enlistments from other specified sources. The 
situation may vary from State to State; consequently, 
the student interested in this program will have to check 
on the situation himself in order to find out the status of 
the program at any given time. 

This National Guard program makes possible the fol- 
lowing: Suppose a student, resident of Michigan, wishes 
to attend college, let us say, in the State of Rhode Island, 
at Brown University. If there is an opening for him in 
the unit of the National Guard there at the time he 
makes application, he may enlist on the same basis as a 
resident of Rhode Island, meeting in regularly scheduled 
formations once a week throughout the academic year. 
Then, he may meet his obligations during the summer 
vacation months (two weeks of training) either by con- 
tinuing with the Rhode Island unit or by requesting a 
transfer to a Michigan unit. Such transfer may be 
effected if the Michigan unit can accommodate him at 
the time. If it cannot, he must remain in Rhode Island. 


Marine Corps Platoon Leader Program 

This provides for four-year college deferment at the 
cost of six weeks in each of two summers at Quantico 
for a limited number of physically fit college students. 
Marine Corps Procurement Officers will visit colleges 
where there are no rival service units to talk with stu- 
dents interested in the program. Information on the 
dates of their arrival may be secured from the college 
Dean or Registrar’s Office. Students enrolled in colleges 
which maintain Naval R.O.T.C. units should consult 
the Marine Corps Office Instructor at that unit. Stu- 
dents in this program graduate with a Second Lieu- 
tenant’s commission. No statement has yet been made 
regarding the inevitability of two years’ active service 
after being commissioned. 


Further Exemptions 


1. Pre-ministerial students. In Class IV-D shall be 
placed any registrant who is a student preparing for the 
ministry under the direction of a recognized church or 
religious organization and who is satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction leading to entrance into 
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a recognized theological or divinity school in which he 
has been pre-enrolled. 

2. Pre-medical students. The Director of Admis- 
sions from one of the Eastern colleges, who visited the 
school recently, told us of an article he had seen in the 
local newspaper to the effect that the National Head- 
oe of Selective Service in Washington had stated 
that pre-medical students who finish satisfactorily the 
work of the first or freshman year and who expect to 
continue in a pre-medical program will also be granted 
deferment under the present Selective Service Act. To 
us, this appears to be quite a loophole, and we are not 
at all sure that it is correct. We would urge that the 
Local Draft Board be contacted in the matter. Paren- 
thetically, we would forewarn you that you may not 
even then get much satisfaction, as it is rather amazing 
how much information the Draft Boards seem to lack. 


Observations 

1. Members of a reserve component are required to 
participate in such drill periods as may be prescribed for 
that organization by the Secretary of National Defense. 

2. Registrants who enlist in the National Guard are 
required to serve in that organization until they reach 
the age of 26 unless the Secretary of National Defense 
determines that such services are no longer required. 

3. There is no provision for the deferment of Army 
R.O.T.C. students heued the four years normally re- 
quired to complete the college course. In the event a 
student is permitted to transfer to a new academic 
course, when such transfer will result in an extension of 
the course of instruction by not more than one year, 
authority may be granted by the appropriate Army 
Commander to extend the deferment for one year. How- 
ever, the four years is considered the period for which 
this deferment may be granted, unless, as mentioned 
above, a student changes his academic course. 

4. To the present writing, no word has been received 
regarding 17-year-olds, since they are not subject to the 
Draft Law. It can be presumed, but no definite 
promise is made, that the same privilege of beginning 
active service that is granted to 18-year-olds will be ac- 
corded 17-year-olds, (with their parents’ permission), 
thereby making it possible for the latter to fully satisfy 
-” present Draft Law by the time they become 19 years 
of age. 


NOTES AND 


The Classics 
Tiro, an Example of Nobility 


The world has need of ambitious men driven 
by desire to reach the top; many of these be- 
come leaders and accomplish much good; to 
them humanity owes an everlasting debt for the 

rogress the race has made. There must also 
be people who take the minor parts; without 
them the play cannot go on. These are the men 
who do the best their circumstances allow, thus 
rivaling the angels in performance of duty. 
Such a man was Tiro, secretary to Cicero, first 
his slave, and afterwards, his freedman. 





5. A revised list of Army R.O.T.C. units could not 
be obtained. We have a list at the school, however, ex- 
tracted from a Department of the Army publication 
dated March 1947. There have been many additions 
since that time and the only way to be certain of the 
units presently established is to contact the institution 
in which the student is interested. 


Conclusions 


In the light of the above material, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 


1. The only sure way of getting four uninterrupted 
years of college upon graduation from secondary 
school is via the Regular Naval R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram, Contract Naval R.O.T.C. program, and the 
Marine Corps Platoon Leader program. 


. All other programs offer no 
interrupted college years 
from secondary school. 


percoine of four un- 
ollowing graduation 


3. Seventeen-year-olds may presumably get four 
uninterrupted college years, but only after two 
years of active service immediately following 
graduation from secondary school. 


. Perhaps the best procedure, then, is for the second- 
ary school graduate to go ahead with college plans 
just as he would under normal peace-time con- 
ditions. By doing this, he may conceivably go 
all the way through college without interrup- 
tion. This will, of course, depend on conditions 
existing within the local Draft Board which make 
necessary or unnecessary calling up of students 
in the lower age brackets. 

5. It is the local Draft Board’s responsibility to de- 

cide, subject to appeal, the class in which each 

registrant is placed. 


6. Joe Stalin plays a vital role in this whole picture. 

The foregoing study was made in the hope 
of assisting Cranbrook’s parents and graduates 
to reach an intelligent decision. If this report 
of it is helpful also to readers of the BULLETIN, 
so much the better. 


COMMENT 


About 53 B.C. Tiro was ill and unable to 
travel. Separation from Marcus Cicero was the 
occasion of many letters from the latter to his 
secretary. Only a very superior person could 
have merited the commendations contained in 
these letters. Parsimony in praise was not one 
of Cicero’s failings. He loved praise himself, 
and he was generous in dispensing it to others. 
He was not afraid to spoil Tiro by telling him 
how necessary were his services. Cicero knew 
his man, and that man must have been made of 
sterling stuff not to have his head turned by 
reading that a consular noble had spent the 
night in misery worrying about him, that this 
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exalted person could take no pleasure in nor 
eg his mind on his literary work without 

is humble secretary. Cicero urged Tiro to spare 
no expense for treatments and care. In addi- 
tion to his physical sickness Tiro was burdened 
with some mental anguish. The wise advice 
was given to get well in mind in order to get 
well in body. 

Two days later Cicero wrote another fervent 
letter to Tiro. He had heard good news about 
his secretary’s health but no satisfactory assur- 
ances of complete recovery. It must have com- 
forted Tiro to read these words: “My worry 
about your health passes the bounds of belief; 
and if you free me from this worry, I will free 
you from all care. . . . Devote that ability of 
yours about which I have the highest opinion to 
preserving yourself for me and for you.” 

Cicero was not content to praise Tiro in one 
letter, just to put on record his opinion of this 
faithful servant. The frequent laudations are 
rescued from any note of tiresome repetition by 
the magnificent Ciceronian style. 

Tiro had a special place in the household of 
the Ciceros. Quintus Cicero wrote to him with 
affection and respect, and young Marcus in a 
long letter tried to square himself with Tiro by 
admitting his past derelictions and promising 
amendment for the future. Tiro had volun- 
teered to be the trumpeter of young Marcus’s 
good reputation, and Marcus assured Tiro that 
he was going to give him something to blow 
about. On his own confession his faults had been 
so abhorrent that he did not like to think about 
them or hear them mentioned. To correct his 
ways he intended to devote himself to philos- 
ophy. Tiro had bought a farm. Marcus play- 
fully conjured up the picture of Tiro as a farmer. 
He did this very happily, but in the midst of the 
mirthful description the thought of the grief 
that his former excesses had brought to Tiro 
came up and evoked new protestations of better 
conduct for the rest of his life. Tiro had risen 
from slavery to the position of mentor in the 
Cicero family. 

Marcus Cicero had noted the talents of his 
young slave and had seen to it that they were 
not wasted. Tiro became a learned man, one 
who could participate with Cicero in literary 
and philosophical discussions. In writing to 
Tiro Cicero tells of a visit of Pompey, who was 
in very good humor and was desirous of hearing 
about Cicero’s current literary productions. 
Cicero told Pompey that without Tiro he could 
not write. So he begged Tiro to get well soon, 
to come back and put his Muses to work again. 


The good news of Tiro’s manumission reach- 
ing Quintus Cicero in Transalpine Gaul caused 
this stern man to express his feelings in superla- 
tive terms. Quintus was ready to jump for joy 
when informed that Tiro was no longer a slave, 
which he had never deserved to be, but a friend 
of the household. 

Despite numerous references to his bad 
health in letters addressed to Tiro, it seems that 
the man had a fundamentally sound constitu- 
tion, for he lived to be one hundred years old. 

Tiro is an example of a man finding his lot 
cast in a certain set of circumstances not agree- 
able to human nature. Under the prevailing 
social conditions there was nothing that he 
could do but accept his fate. Instead of bewail- 
ing the cruelty of fortune he made it his task to 
contribute to the happiness of those with whom 
his destiny was entwined. That his good efforts 
were appreciated and that he won the love of 
his superiors is one of the consoling minor facts 
of history. 

— P. J. Downinec, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


Modern Languages 
Canadian Modern Language Review 
Spring and Summer, 1948 


“Why teach a foreign language?” is the sub- 
ject of an address delivered before the 1948 Con- 
vention of the Ontario Modern Language Teach- 
ers’ Association by Dr. J. G. Althouse, Director 
of Education for Ontario. The address reflects 
an unusual grasp of the aims, history, and tech- 
niques of foreign language teaching, a grasp 
which one too rarely finds in a commissioner of 
education. 

Prefacing his remarks by a reference to the 
current study of school curricula in Ontario, Dr. 
Althouse says: “I am saying most definitely 
that no subject or group of subjects can claim a 
place in the curriculum of tomorrow, unless its 
advocates are able and willing to show the part 
it can play in the development of intelligent, 
wholesome individuals and responsible citizens. 
You are presumably advocates of language 
study. I leave the justification of that type of 
study to you. I leave it with confidence and 
without prejudice—but also without any 
promise Bi special favor.” 


Pointing out that the content and _tech- 
niques used are determined by the aims sought, 
Dr. Althouse states that when the validity of 
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the “so-called grammatical approach” was ques- 
tioned in Ontario, criticism revolved around its 
aims, which were found to be “more closely akin 
to logic or even to philosophy than to the com- 
prehension or use of language,” and that “this 
intellectual objective” was consistent “with the 
theory of formal discipline which then pre- 
vailed.” 

The “abandoning of the old grammatical aim 
of teaching French” produced some insecurity 
and uncertainty which were not completely re- 
lieved by the formal adoption of the reading ap- 
proach, for there was considerable opposition 
from those who “urged the inclusion of aural 
comprehension and ora/ mastery.” Also, “many 
teachers lacked the knowledge and facility to 
make the reading approach lead to the under- 
standing and use of the spoken knowledge.” 
Others tried to simplify their work by frankly 
concentrating on preparing their students for 
university entrance examinations. 

Again, “Clearly, any practical definition of 
the reasons for teaching a foreign language re- 
veals the initial necessity of the recogni- 
tion of different types of students in almost any 
class — and that means, of course, a flexibility 
of aim and of treatment which calls for clear 
analysis and great resourcefulness.” . . . “For 
the least interested and least capable language 
student, the utilitarian aim must be to get him, 
as quickly as possible, past the language barriers 
which keep him from the kind a anne which 
will do him more good.” . . . “For the talented 
student of languages, comprehension and the 
ability to communicate in the acquired language 
are but means to the mastery of the media of 
thoughts (i.e., words and sentences) which leads 
to an understanding of humanity itself. A feel- 
ing for words and for the significance of language 
is closely akin to spiritual development.” Such 
talented pupils should be encouraged to set their 
own pace. 

But “the great bulk of our pupils are quite 
ordinary persons of average ability capable of 
mild enthusiasm or of patient distaste for 
languages.” ... “It is the part of practical 
wisdom to give them some sense of mastery of 
the new language — and that right early. Ability 
to use the language as a means of communicat- 
ing thoughts and ideas is surely indicated. And 
this communication is a two-way street.” 

Defending his position that reading and 
translation are less important, Dr. Althouse 
points out that “oral mastery and facility will 
react favorably upon reading ability and that 
translation is a poor substitute for comprehen- 





sion.” Although admitting that translation is 
“one of the most effective modes of teaching 
English that our best secondary schools have de- 
vised,” the speaker maintains that this is 
“hardly . . . a valid reason” for its retention. 
Finally, “Despite these complexities and 
difficulties, the language teacher is fortunate in 
his subject matter. He deals with the record of 
human thought, imagination, and conduct. 
What man has thought and done can be of 
supreme importance to other men, in other 
places, and at other times. Today, as never be- 
fore, the world is coming to recognize this fact. 
Languages need not be a wall between us. 
They can be an opening door. You are the 
door-keepers for Canada’s children.” 





Recent publications of interest to modern 
language teachers are: 1. The Miraculous Birth 
of Language, R. A. Wilson (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 E. 40th St., New York; $3.75). 2. 
The Alphabet, David Diringer (Philosophical Li- 
brary; $12.00). 3. Columbia Dictionary of 
Modern European Literature, edited by Horatio 
Smith (Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York; $10.00). 4. oan of Arc: an 
Anthology of History and Literature, edited by 
Edward Wagenknecht (Creative Age; $4.50). 


— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


Boys often leave things behind them in the 
library, with the result that as we make our 
rounds prior to closing at night, we find clothing, 
textbooks, notebooks, pencils, pens, and occa- 
sionally, even a comic book. In years past if 
the comic book were a particularly lurid one, we 
placed it on Mr. McPherson’s desk with a com- 
ment such as “Just for you,” or “Thought you’d 
like this,” and were rewarded by hearing him 
bellow when he saw it, or by having a similar 
pamphlet come out to us labeled “For the Staff.” 
It was all in fun, and since we seldom read be- 
yond the first pages of such comics, we had 
rather hazy notions of what they contained. 
During the past year however, a couple of 
nephews have changed that. They had dozens 
of comic books which they asked us to read to 
them. We obliged, and became aware of, and 
concerned about, the kind of material children 
were finding available for reading in this medium. 

Apparently a good many people were dis- 
turbed by the problem the comic books pre- 
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sented, for on March 2, 1948, a national radio 
program, “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” was devoted to the topic “What’s Wrong 
with the Comics?” The broadcast brought a 
deluge of mail, showing that the public was 
greatly interested in the question. Since then 
articles on the subject have appeared in many 
— From a few of these articles, we 
ave gleaned the following information, some of 
which may be of interest to school librarians: 


1. There are 60,000,000 copies of comic books 
published every month, which sell for approxi- 
mately ten cents a copy. If it were not for a 
shortage of newsprint, it is likely that the num- 
ber each month would be closer to 100,000,000. 
Comic book publishing is big business. 


2. Comics are read by more boys than girls, 
and most heavily at the ages of ten to fourteen, 
interest tending to wane as the children become 
older. However, one survey showed that in a 
medium sized city, almost 50 per cent of the 
total population reads comic books; of this read- 
ing group, 60 per cent are adults! The amount 
of comic book reading that youngsters do is not 
affected appreciably & factors such as their in- 
telligence quotients, or their cultural back- 
grounds, or by the economic status of their 
parents. Adult readers too come from all eco- 
nomic and educational levels, including in their 
numbers over 15 per cent of the college graduates 
of the country, about 27 per cent a its high 
school graduates, and about 25 per cent of those 
who have gone no higher than the elementary 
school. 


3. It is a moot question whether the influ- 
ence of comic books on children is good or bad. 
Some people proclaim vehemently that comic 
books are harmful, and should not be allowed to 
be published. Others just as strongly maintain 
that such books are beneficial, supplying a 
definite need in children’s lives. Still others 
take a middle course and hold that some comic 
books are good, some bad, just as regular adult 
books are not all desirable, or all undesirable. 


A few comic book publishers admit the harmful 
effects of a portion of their output, but have 
formed an organization and drawn up a code 
for publishing, which, if followed, will probably 
change things for the better. 


4. The reading of children’s books in homes 
has been reduced by the presence of the comics. 
(The effect of the comic books on the circulation 
figures of libraries was not mentioned in any of 
the articles read.) 


5. Suggestions for handling the problem are 
meant primarily for parents, but include these 
which might have some application for librarians: 


a. Do not prohibit the reading of comic 
books, but familiarize yourself with them 
so you can talk them over with the young- 
sters. By this means you may be able to 
steer the children to the best comics 
available. 


b. Have on hand in the home either through 
buying, or through borrowing from li- 
braries, as many good children’s books of 
the proper age level as can be managed. 


c. Encourage attempts on the part of the 
publishers to make this medium more 
useful for education. 
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— Epwin C. BLEICHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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NOTICE 


To the Member Schools of the SEB: 


This year for the first time you are being asked to vote dy ballot for the new 
officers to be elected to the Executive Committee. Your Nominating Committee 
has chosen two candidates for each of the two offices to be filled, as follows: 


RECORDING SECRETARY (for a term of three years): Paul G. Chancellor, 


Director of the Library, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; Frank S. Somerby, 
Teacher, The Buckley School, New York City. 


REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE (for a term of two years): Clemewell Lay, 
Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard School, Troy, New York; Mrs. Walter R. Mar- 


vin, Headmistress, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. 


The results of your voting will be announced at the Annual Conference on 
March 4 and 5 and will be published in THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN for 
April. The official ballots will have reached you before you read this. 


The retiring officers are Edna F. Lake, Headmistress of Laurel School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Charles B. Weld, of The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. 
Miss Lake has served as Representative-at-Large on the Executive Committee for 
two years. Mr. Weld has served as Recording Secretary for thirteen years. He 
is a member of the Senior Booklist Committee and is a former member of the 
English Examining and Standing English Committees. 


Those whose terms do not expire this year are: Chairman, Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere, Headmaster, The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas- 
urer, Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; 


Representative-at-Large, James L. Dresser, The Gilman Country School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman, William S. Piper, Jr., University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Alston H. Chase, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
C. Dwight Perry, Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Lucy K. Roberts, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Ada M. Sitterly, Headmistress, The Harris Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
Anson S. Thacher, Headmaster, The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif. 
A. R. True, St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 
Ella R. Watkins, Headmistress, St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Md. 
John R. Webster, Headmaster, Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .45 each $ .40 
NTT Ld at a's 30 .25 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
a ae i ce ee ead en aaees puueels ah as .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
oe Ee .08 .06 
For past years (so far as they are in stock) ................ .06 .04 
March English Test, 1948, 1949 
CE Peer ere 05 .05 
ee ee re 05 OS 
March Arithmetic Test, 1949 
I eee iee iad un NE cette canatesnawes 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 10 
Pree subscription each copy 
8 ne ee (subscription) 50 .50 
PROMO GR TOGWS PUNY oo. cde ckcivccccccdesececcocces 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..................-000005. 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ....................00005. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Ne Gr TN I ois ikke ta ni paced siete ncdeses .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ................c0eceeeeees 25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
EE Soc o ddA deme leree eee aN Seek bach R eens ver es urs < .10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
EE 6 in 6 whos eceeessbweteneeseress ae .30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
EE OSS TOO TET T TOO Or 50 25 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... 30 .25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... .25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
Si epsia pines see cis ebkneweeeceeeta terete. oe oo ae 
PPPS EET PET EET OTTO TO TETTE PTTL ESTE 20 .20 
I CIID. 6 hak cake dpb ouecsdcbiveieesis 65.65 
fn COUT TAT ERTL Ce eee LTCC eee No Charge 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Inquiries invited from teachers seeking greater responsibility, 
change of environment, or higher compensation. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 
Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap St., Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 533 














The INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 





) HE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN is the only magazine published expressly for inde- 
pendent schools. It belongs to ALL independent schools, whether they are members of the 
Secondary Education Board or not. Contributions are always welcome: articles, letters to the 
editor, news items, notices. 


ARTICLES: Articles on subjects of interest to secondary or elementary school teachers or 
administrators should not exceed 2,500 or 3,000 words in length. They should be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only. 


NEWS ITEMS: News should be of general interest. Do NOT send news of individual pupils 
or news of athletic contests. DO send news of faculties and administrators. DO send news of 
classroom experiments, curricular changes, new school policies, activities and projects which will 
interest other schools. Please type each news story separately in a simple, concise style, using 
the third person throughout and mentioning the school and its town or city and state in the 
first sentence. 








Published by thh SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
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Gust published LANDIS and LANDIS 


SOCIAL LIVING Principles and Problems 
in Introductory Sociology, REVISED EDITION 








In a new, up-to-date revised edition, this challenging 
book in social problems gives high-school students an 
understanding of society and their place in it. 

Problems of the democratic family including marriage, 
divorce, juvenile delinquency, problems of personality; 
problems of democratic government including a treatment of 
public opinion, finances and taxes, crime, war, interna- 
tional government; problems of our economic order includ- 
ing labor and management, getting a job, social security. 


GINN AND 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 





DALLAS 1 


These are only a few of the important problems discussed 
in Social Living. 
At the outset, before any problems are discussed, Social 


Living gives an excellent picture of normal social patterns 
as a basis for studying problems. 


Throughout the book the approach is optimistic and 
challenging. Discussions are closely related to the daily 
experiences and life plans of youth. 


COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


Language Schools 


FRENCH - 
RUSSIAN 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage both spoken and written. Obtain 
a thorough understanding of the country’s 
institutions, literature and culture through 
the famous method of segregation and 
concentration pioneered 34 years ago by 
Middlebury College. Effective teacher 
training, or preparation for international 


For complete bulletin and other information, write: 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Middlebury College 


GERMAN -» 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


service. Graduate courses taught by na- 
tive teachers with foreign and American 
university experience. 


July 1 - August 18 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Pledge yourself to use no English for seven 
weeks. Earn a Master’s degree or a Doc- 
torate, while enjoying the beauty of the 
Champlain valley in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains. 


Middlebury 14, Vermont 
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The living biology text 








ADVENTURES 
Modern in every respect, this high school text covers 


WITH living biology through inductive teaching, concrete 
examples, numerous fine illustrations, and with 


ANIM ALS a minimum of scientific terminology. Abundant 


review material and classroom-tested student activ- 
ities allow for varying abilities. With Teachers’ 
AND PLANTS Manual and Workbook and Laboratory Manual. 


KROEBER AND WOLFF 











9). C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO : ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LONDON 














THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which parents may pay for 
the education of their children in monthly installments during the academic year while the school 
receives its fees in full at the beginning of each term. 


More than 325 schools and colleges have become Associates of The Tuition Plan and have 
thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to parents. 


The Tuition Plan may be used not only for tuition but also for all other fees listed in the 
school catalogue. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments, reduces bookkeeping costs and builds good will. 


The Tuition Plan is prepared to extend the use of its services to a limited number of additional 
schools effective September, 1949. Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested 
schools and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 








